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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
WESTMORLAND SCHOLARSHIP, 

A Scholarship for Vocalists, called the Westmorland Scholar- 
shiv (in memory of the Earl of Westmorland, the founder of the 
Royal Academy of Music), has been established by subscription, 
and will be contended for annually in December. 

It is open for public competition to female candidates between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-four years, and is not confined 
to pupils of the Academy. 

The amount of the scholarship is £10, which will be 
appropriated towards the cost of a year’s instruction in the 
Academy. 

The Examination will take place in the Academyon Monday, 
the 23rd of December next, at ten o'clock. 

The certificate of birth must be forwarded previous to the 
candidate being allowed to compete for the scholarship. 

No applications can be received after December the 21st. 

POTTER EXHIBITION. 

The Examination for the Potter Exhibition for Female 
Students at the Royal Academy of Music of two or more years’ 
standing, will take place on Monday, the 23rd of December, at 
twelve o'clock. : 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat ACADEMY oF Music, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





RITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. — Con- 
ductor, Mr. GEORGE MOUNT.—SECOND CONCERT, 
THURSDAY, December 19th, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 8 o’elcck. 
—Prelude “Lohengrin,” Wagner ; Italian Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn; Concerto Violoncello, Goltermann, Mr. Ed. Howell; 
Overture ‘“ Leonore,” No. 3, Beethoven, and Overtura di ballo, 
Sullivan. Vocalists: Miss Blanche Cole and Mr. W. H. 
Cummings.—Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved and numbered seats, 5s. ; 
tickets, 2s. and 1s.—Cramer, 201, Regent-street ; L. Cock, 63, 
New Bond-street ; Chappell, 50, New Bond-street ; Mitchell’s, 
33, and R, Ollivier, 38, Old Bond-street ; Keith, Prowse, 48, 
Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange ; and Austin’s, St. James’s- 
hall, Piccadilly. 








HE ORATORIO CONCERTS.—The Directors 
beg leave to announce that in consequence of Mr. 
Barnby’s appointment as Conductor of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society, the Oratorio Concerts lately given at Exeter 
Hall, and St. James’s Hall, will be discontinued. Many of the 
masterpieces of the great composers (oratorios and other large 
Works), will be given by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, 
wider the direction of Mr. Barnby, on the largest and most 
complete scale possible. Prospectuses of the series of concerts, 


which will commence shortly after Christmas, will be issued 
immediately. 





OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—Lessee and Di- 
rectress, MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. The 
SURREY PANTOMIME will be produced BOXING NIGHT, 
Thursday, December 26th, founded on a celebrated fairy story, 
and entitled “YE FAIR ONE WITH YE GOLDEN LOCKS,” 
vith new and magnificent scenery, gorgeous dresses, and 
appointments. For full particulars see future announcements. 


OLLEGE of ORGANISTS.—The next Exami- 
nation for Fellowship will take place at 41, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, at 11 o'clock, a.m., on Thursday, January 9th, 1873. 
Examiners.—Dr. Steggall, Dr. Stainer, and Mr. Charles E. 
Stephens. Printed particulars, with last Examination papers, 
may be had on application, by enclosing cea to 
R. LIMPUS, Hon. Sec. 





W PETTIT’S MUSICAL AGENCY, 101, 
to 3, 


e Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Office hours, 11 





\ ISS KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 
4 BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 


\ ISS GRACE STEVENS will sing “ Rejoice 
* greatly,” in the “ MESSIAH,” at the New Hall, 
Holloway, December 18th. 














VOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL, an old estab- 

lished PIANOFORTE and TUNING BUSINKSS in a 
Market Town 50 miles from London, has been in the same 
family for upwards of half a century. Moderate Capital 
required. A practical man would find the above a desirable 
opportunity.—Address, H.H.S., Messrs, Williams, Berners- 
treet, Oxford-street, London. 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 


BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 


Argyll-place, Regent-stireet, Second Edition, 


DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 
A good Dancing Set. Containing the 
following well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 





SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


s. ad. 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - - - 4 0 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - - - - 3 0 
WEDDING RING WALTZ - - 40 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - - 4 0 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- - - 4 0 
ALI BABA GALOP - - : . 4 0 
ALI BABA WALTZ - - - - 4 0 
ALI BABA POLKA - - - - 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - - - - - - 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES - - : - 4 0 








LETTY POLKA - - - + + 80 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





LONDON, W. 


— 


XHIBITION PALACE, DUBLIN. —NEW 
4 PHILHARMONIC SOCLETY.—Director of Music and 
Conductor, @. VANDELEUR LEE.—A scries of performances 


on the grandest scale will be given during the present season, 
commencing with 


THE DUBLIN MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
to take place in January next, for which the following dis- 
tiaguished Artists have been specially engaged :— 
Mdlle. TLTIENS. 
Mime. SINICO. 
, Malle. JUSTIN MACVITZ. 
(The celebrated Contralto from St. Petersburgh). 
Siguor TOMBESI. 
Signor CAMPOBELLO. 
Signor BORELLA, and 
Signor AGN KSI. 
Solo Violoncello—Mons. M. ALBERT. 
Solo Pianoforte—Mr. F. H. COWEN. 


FIRST DAY, JANUARY 6rn, 1873. 
Part I.—ROSSINI’S “STABAT MATER.” 
Part [1.—SECULAR SELECTIONS. 
SECOND DAY, JANUARY lit, 1873. 
Part —HANDEL’'S ‘* MESSIAH.” 

Part I1.—SECULAR SELECTIONS. 
BAND and CHORUS of 500 PERFORMERS. 


Subscription for the Season (includivg three concerts), £1 1s. 
Reserved seats, 10s. 6d. ; stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 2s 


C.’ A. COOPER, Hon. Sec. 
PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delipery by the 1st January, 1878, 
In One Vouume, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 
MENDELSSOHN’S 


LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


H A R P 
JOHN THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Music. 


SUBSCRIPTION —- =—- ONE GUINEA. 


Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, London, W. 











RS. WORTHINGTON BLISS’ (Miss LIND- 











SAY) New Number of “SONGS FOR CHILDREN.” 
Just published. “‘MRS. BLUE-BOTTLE FLY,’ po-t-free for 
18 stamps ; also, ‘ The Owl and the Pussy-cat,” “The Fox and 
the Hen,” “‘ The Cuckoo,” ‘* The Duck,” ‘The Robin 


Lamporn Cock, 68, New Bond-street. 





N OLD-FASHIONED SONG FOR CHRIST- 

MAS. ‘The Words (with permission) from ‘ THE 
AFTERGLOW.” The Music by A. F. JARVIS. Post-free for 
18 stamps. 





Lamsoan Cocx, 63, New Bond-street, 
HE HOLY FAMILY (an Elegant Christmas 
Gift.) —Admired Sacred Melodies, Arran for the 
Pianoforte by W. H. CALLCOTT. Illustrated with a beautiful 
Vignette after Raphael. Complete in ‘Twelve Books, 68, each ; 
or in Four Vols., cloth boards, 12s. each; Piano Duets, Twelve 
Books, 68. each; with ad lib. accompaniments for flute, violin, 
and violoncello, 1s. each, All sheet music at half-price, free 
by post. 
EW SONGS and BALLADS. All post free at 
half price in stamps. 
Annie. Franz Abt. 3s. 
My Mother Among the Angels, 3s. 
Angels’ Visits, Franz Abt. 3s. 
The Old Sweet Story. Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Ulies). 2s. 
A Rosein Heaven. F.Abt. No. lin #&; No. 2inG, 4, 
A Rose in Heaven. Duet. Soprano and contralto. 4s, 
You ask me for a Song. Anne Fricker. 3s. 
Only one to bless and cheer me. W.T. Wrighton, 4s. 
Not a sparrow falleth. F. Abt (Sacred) 3s. 
He giveth His beloved sleep. FF. Abt (Sacred.) 3s, 
God bless the Prince of Wales. B. Richards. 4s, 
Ditto, as a Four-part Song. New Edition. Post free for four 
stam 
Tendon: Sole Publishers, Roseat Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
Dix opus and enriching the vuice, and 








character for a 


ections of the throat, has maintained its b' 
_— of a century, and the flattering test ontals 

m Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No v or 


should be without this invaluable Lozenges. To 
tn cbraleed of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 
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SANTLEY'S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 
» orger’s Trio “ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 
du Tour Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
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JOUN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
ion Saturd Vianoforte, Singing, and Harmony 
RhOYDON, 5, 


M' 
Z in’ 


Address 


Mr. Jous Ru are 4 
PRIVATE BALLS. 
ROOMS, 


The QUEEN’S CONCERT 
quare, may be engaged for balls, con 
readings, lectures, Mebrew weddings, dc. Apply 
ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 


Hanover 


Hall 
NEW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


I LOVE MY LOVE, 


Sung by the I rincipal Vocalists. 


THE WORDS BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


THB BATT. 


Dramatic Scena, For Contralto or Baritone. 
THE WORDS BY CHARLES J. ROWE, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 


ICAL NOTICES OF ‘THE RAPT.” 

* Contraltos will hail this high'y dramat ¢ and forcible song— 
‘ It is rarely that anything of such import 
this voice, and stil more that this 

‘ A below to F sharp fifth line—is so 
ely employed. Opening in E minor with an agitated 

ment, this powerful work has also a slow movement in A 

of a religious character, some highly effcctive recitative, and a 

brillieut finale in KB major Queen, July 27th. 

* A'l who are condemned, like ourselves, to turn over parce!s 
of music in the hope of finding one piece which shall betray a 
ray of original thought, cannot but feel a relief when the name 
so accomplished a writer as Signor Pinsuti appears upon a 
title-page. A ‘descriptive song,’ like a ‘Sonata, quasi Fantasia,’ 
is very often used asa safe methol of escaping from form by a 
mere tyro; but a mature artist rarely writes a composition of 
this class unless he has something to say. ‘The Raft’ is un- 
que tionably one of the best dramatic vocal pieces we have seen 
for some time ; and if singers sufficiently understand their own 
inter: sta, they will (always supposing that an efficient accom 
panist is procurable) at once introduce this song into the 
reroom The dreamy opening, on the dominant of E 
minor, Il prepares the listener for the commencement of the 
voice part, which describes with thrilling interest the situation 
of the crew on the raft watching the angry setting of the 
* blood red sun’ on the waves. Full of effect, too, is the Reci 
tative, which ends on a major chord, as if a gleam of hope had 

tenly dawned upon the crew. The prayer of the child in its 
ecp | beautiful idea, appropriately expressed by a truly 
relivinus melody. After a stort recitative, a prolonged domi- 
nant harmony im the tonic major bh ads to a joyous burst—a sail 
is seen, and mother and child are saved. The cha: ge at the 
of the song from 6.8 to 12.6 rhythm, with un agitated 
extreme'y happy; and the broad, 
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composer fully 
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timent, 1 

which are used are an ample proof that the 
understands how to produce good effects by 
uiphe Signor Pinsuti has materially added to his 
fume by this song, which we doubt not will speedily obtain the 
popularity it deserves Vusical Temes, October 1st. 


LONDON; 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


Crown 8vo., cloth. 


MMS. 


STRONG, 


Pitcve Gs. 


« ‘ ‘ ‘ , ’ 
) By GEORGE FB. ARM. 
Athenvum., 
“Great command of language, and a facility for writing in 
verse with firmness, a force of utterance , . . a power of 


understanding and sympathizing with the contrad‘ctions and 
mouds of thought in a human soul at war with itself.” 


Spectat . 
(Ile) hos a styleofhisown. Itdisplays. indeed, the fervent 


audacious rhetoric which distinguishes our youngest school of 
poets, but it has a safficlently marked individuality,” 


Ei. MOXON SON & CO., 44, Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Crown Bi a, cloth. Price 6s. 


[) GONE: A TRAGEDY. 
By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A., 
Professor of History and English Literature in the Queen's 
University in Leeland, 
Standard, 
“| Me) has both power and passion, as well as originality.. .. 
Readers will be attracted by the vigour and boldness of th: 
Stuy here toll them, A modern trasedy, with the scene cast 


i Ttaly, is in itvelf a sufficient claim to notice... .. Real poetic 
taste acd fovling.” 


I}. MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








By the| 


iy 1 vol., 


THE ORCHESTRA. 
Pines Ss MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
\ ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
4 RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols., with Portraits. 
[Nearly ready. 
\ USICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 
A LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. Svo. 
Phere rece SYRIA. With a New 
Map of Syria, Tustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 
stones,” &c, 2 vols. Svo, 
R ECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. 
UU PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 
\ ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By) 
A K. DYNE FENTON, Author of ‘Sorties from Gib.” 
With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 
pone IN THE CORN. 
Author of the ‘Harvest of a Quiet Eye. 
price 7a. Gd. 
MHE YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND| 
YATES. 3 vols. 
PDOSCOLEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. 
DD by WILLIAM NARRISON AINSWORTH. 8 vols. 
WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By LADY 
HARDY. 3 vols. 
T HIS GATES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
3 vols, 


l 


A 
MYWO WORLDS OF FASHION, I 
CALTHORPE STRANGE. 
MmyuHk PACK THAT KILLS: a Tale of 
the Day. By L. Tl. E. 
{RMA'S ENGAGEMENT. By ihe 
4 Author of “ Blanche Seymour.” 3 vols. 


BAvrex GRIMBOSH, Doctor of 


Philosophy, and som3 time Governor of Barataria. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


sy 


3 vols, 


pw ER and CURSE. By John Lane 
: FORD, Author of ‘‘ Charles Stennis.” 8 vols, 
MYHE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
MINSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10:. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
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J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher wand Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYs, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘‘Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1}d. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each ; postage, 2d. 

«‘ Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”"—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d, 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churehman. 

‘“A prettier story was never written.”—Gua dian. 

“Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 

“An attractive little tale." —Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. §, 

BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character, 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” —Guardian. 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

‘The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 

‘Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A. M.W. 

53, by Post 5s. 5d. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman. 

“ exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories "—Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeek,” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

«* Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Eook as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 
RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 64., by 

Post 3s, 9d. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”"—Guardian. , 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
‘Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface, 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”"—Church Review. 

‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagivation.”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

‘*A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library .’—Guardian. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. €d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“* A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

‘* Its tone is excellent. 
library.”—Church Times, 
SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 

Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

‘*We heartily reeommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—Guardian. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully s‘udied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time."—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.” 


Church Review. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
(separated), each 3s. 6d. ; by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘Too popular to need more than passing mention, They ale 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.’ —Guardian, 
t the poor. 


Interesting and 


Just suited for a prize or for a lending 


“Brief sketches from real life; and most am 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”—Churehman. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci 
dents in Our Lord’s Life. By C. A, JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. 8d. 

“ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instrue 
tion will be appreciated,”—Church Times. 


Hayes's Catalogue on application. 


J. T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 





Illu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 


HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
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THE TELL-TALE. 
Ho, chattering squirrel high on the bough! 
Answer the question I ask, I pray ;— 
Answer me fairly and truly, now, 
Hast seen my true-love pass this way ? 





Pass with her hair like a golden crown,— 
And eyes like the Canterbury-bell— 

In her ’broidered kerchief and silken gown— 
Singing the songs that I love so well? 


Did she lock happy and merry and glad ?— 
Hopeful and lightsome as she could be ? 

Did you see whether a myrtle she had ? 
And was she sighing and looking for me ? 


Ho, chattering squirrel high on the bough! 
Answer the question I ask, I pray :— 
Answer me fairly and truly, now, 
Have you observed her pass this way ? 


Then the squirrel he smoothed his coat of fur, 
And saucily winked his cold grey eye,— 
O yes, I have seen your true-love, sir, 
’Tis not an hour since she passed by 


With her golden hair and her eyes of blue ; 
She seemed to be very happy indeed ; 
1 do not think she wus looking for you— 
She rode with a knight on a milk-white steed. 


They did not appear to be in haste 

As on they trampled o’er grass and furze ; 
His manly arm was round her waist-— 

And his face it was very close to hers. 


She was telling him of a lovesick youth 

That followed her round and plagued her so ;— 
She was tired of him and his talk in sooth! 

Of course it couldn’t be you—you know ! 


Then he kissed her—and she kissed him :'’— 
You perjured squirrel—you know you lie! 
“Tt’s as true as I sit on this beechen limb !— 
Every word, or I hope I may die!” 
J. H. B. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Mapleson’s Opera troupe will occupy the 
Brighton Theatre next week. 

Mr. Sam Hogue’s Slave Troupe are doing most 
excellent business at the Victoria Hall, Belfast, the 
house being nightly crowded to excess. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal on Monday evening 
Mr. H. J. Montague’s Comedy Company opened a 
twelve nights’ engagement. The pieces played were 
the comedy “ Forgiven” by Mr. Albery and the farce 
“My Wife’s Out.” 





Three Christmas performances of ‘* The Messiah” 


ae announced at Liverpool. The principal vocal. | watts, 


ists engaged include Miss Wynne, Miss Fennell, 


Mrs. Patey, Messrs. Sims Reeves, George Perren, 


Lewis Thomas, and Signor Foli. 





The Birmingham Festival Choral Society will give | character, Norina, in “‘ Don Pasquale,” supported | Signora Monticelli in the principal réles. 
their annual performance of Handel’s “ Messiah” 


on December 26th; for which Mdme. Florence | deservedly successful. 
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Mr. W. Devin gave a concert on Tuesday night | season closed with Rossini's ‘“ Semiramide,” with 
under the Dome, Brighton. The vocalists were—| Malle. Titiens and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini in their 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Williams, Mr. Vernon} great characters. The splendid performance of 
Rigby, and Mr. Elton Williams. Mr. W. Kuhe | these two unrivalled artists created the greatest 
played his ‘‘ Britannia” arrangement of the National | enthusiasm. 

Anthem, and his caprice on an air attributed to 
Louis XIII. 





Mr. Santley's party gave a concert at the Theatre 
Royal, Birkenhead, on Monday last. The principal 
A concert was given at Surbiton, onthe 6th inst.,by| items in the program were Handel's “ O ruddier 
Madame Fiirstenberg, assisted by Herr C. Deichman, | than the cherry,’ and Ricci’s Barearola, “ Sulla 
Herr Hugo Daubert, Mr. O. Christian, and Miss Edith | poppa,” both splendidly sung by Mr. Santley; the 
Blair. Mr. H. 8. Trego conducted. There was a} duet, “La ci darem,” by Mdme. Florence Lancia 
capital program provided, the ballad singing of| and Mr. Santley; Hullah’s Ballad, “The storm,” 
Miss Blair and Mr. Christian being well received, | Miss Furiquez; the cavatina, ‘‘ Una voce poea fa,” 
as was also the instrumental solos of Messrs. Dau- | sung by Mdme. Florence Lancia with much brillianey 
bert and Deichman. and skill; and the “ Marta” “ Spinning Quartet,” 
by Mdme. Lancia, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Hdward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick. We hope Mr. Lloyd will 
add a few more songs to his repertoire, his friends 
Woman in Red” with Miss Edith Grey and Miss| jn this district are getting tired of “ Come into the 
Sheriff, and also in “ The Flowers of the Forest.” garden, Maud,” however nicely Mr. Lloyd may sing 
Yesterday evening Mr, William Wheeler, the box-| it, M. Sainton gave three violin solos in his own 
bookkeeper, took his annual benefit, with ‘* Popple- | irreproachable style. Mr. Lindsay Sloper was the 
ton’s Predicaments,’ ‘“ The Hunchback,” and a| conductor. ’ 
grand ballet and special orchestral selections. Mr. 
H. Nye Chart will take his annual benefit to-morrow 
evening. 








At the Brighton Theatre Mdme. Celeste’s engage- 
ment has been successful. She has played in “ 7'he 


The great organ of St. George’s Church, Bir- 
mingham, which has been rebuilt and enlarged by 


J. Banfield, Birmingham, now contains eleven stops, 
*. ‘ . ‘ " * : s ° e 
The Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Society will] ana preparation is made for two others; the swell 


give a performance of Handel's ‘ Messiah” on| organ contains eight stops and prepared for threo 
Friday, December 13th, and the Musical Society will | others; the choir organ consists of seven stops; and 
perform the same oratorio on the 17th inst. Miss} the pedal organ two stops, with preparation for two 
Galloway, of Liverpool, (pupil of Mdme. Rudersdorff)} more. The manuals extend from CC to F, fifty- 
will sing the soprano solos for the Cambrian} eight notes, and the pedals from CC to A, thirty 
Society. For the latter performance the following] notes. There are eight couplers and eight composi- 
vocalists are engaged:—Mdme. Florence Lancia, | tion pedals. The whole of the action is entirely 
Miss Eliza Heywood, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. | new, also the manuals and pedals, draw-stops, &e., 
Thornton Wood. and about half the pipes; the organ is tuned to 
equal temperament. ‘Tho above has been done at 
a cost of nearly £400. The organ was opened on 
Nov. 24th, and sermons preached by the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester and the Rey. S. Minton, M.A., 
of Eaton Chapel, London, and on the 27th by the 
Rey. Canon Wilkinson, D.D. ‘The morning service 
was Clarke in E, the evening G. A. Macfarren in G, 
The anthems were “Sing, O Daughter of Zion,” 
by the Rev. Sir F. Ouseley, Bart. ; ‘ O praise God 
in His holiness,” Clarke; the * Hallelujah,” by 
Beethoven; and a hymn written by the Rey, 8. 
Thornton, M.A., ‘ Triune God, Thy praise to sing,” 
Messrs. Cramer gave their second concert on composed by Dr. Belcher, organist of the church, 
Wednesday evening, last week, in the Dome,| who officiated at the organ and played voluntaries 
Brighton, to a brilliant and crowded andience. Mr.| from Handel, Bach, Mendelssohn, Haydn, and 
Sims Reeves sang Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Message” in his | others, 
best style, and Mr. W. Coenen’s sacred song ‘‘ Come 
unto me” by special request, accompanied by the 
composer; this was encored and repeated. Mr. WINTER OPERA. 
Reeves also sang Dibdin’s “Tom Bowling.” The | ——- 
other vocalists were the Sisters Badia, Miss Blanche | The Winter Season Italian Opera company com- 


——__— 





In the Banqueting Room of the Brighton Pavilion, | 
on Friday afternoon last, a pianoforte and violin | 
recital was given by Mr. Charles Hallé and Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda. The program included Handel's 
violin sonata in A; three Hungarian dances by 
Brahms and Joachim; Gluck’s Gavotte in A, 
arranged by Brahms; Liszt’s ‘‘ Spinnerlied,” from 
Wagner's “The Flying Dutchman ;” Beethoven's 
pianoforte and violin sonata in A, &c., &e. The 
room was crowded, 











Cole, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. George Perren, and menced their performances in St. George's Theatre, on 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. Mr, Carrodus played a violin Tuesday evening, with a representation of Rossini’s 
solo. Mr. Sydney Smith was the solo pianist and opera, “ Il Conte Ory,” a work originally composed 
was greatly applauded for an arrangement of Irish | for the fétes at the coronation of Charles the Tenth, 
national airs and his ‘ Féte Militaire.” The ar- and was then entitled “Jl Viaggio a Reims.” The 
rangements were admirably carried out by Mr. G. | vocalists on this oceasion comprised Mdmes. Pasta, 
Monbelli, Cinti; Signori Zucchelli, Donizelli, 
Bordogni, Telligrini, Graziani, and Levasseur. 
The Italian Opera Company have concluded their | With additional music the comic opera was given, 
twelve nights’ engagement at the Alexandra Theatre, | October 9th, 1826, at the Grand Opera in Paris, and 
Liverpool. Mdlle. Marimon appeared in a new | Fevruary 28th, 1829, in London, with Curioni and 
In the 
by Signori Borella, Mendioroz, and Bettini, and was | original version, which still holds a respected 
Mdme, Sinico replaced | position on the Parisian stage, the favourite 





Tancia, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. | Mdlle. Titiens as Pamina in “ Il Flauto Magico,”| numbers are the air “ Veiller sans cesse,” the 


lewis Thomas have been engaged as principals. 





and Malle. Banermeister appeared as the Queen of |chorus of cavaliers, ‘“ Ah la banne folie,”. the 
Night, vice Mdlle. de Murska indisposed. Mdlle.| drinking chorus “Qu'il avait de bon vin,” the 


The Liverpool Philharmonic Society. will give a] Bauermeister achieved a genuine success, and was | Preghiera which follows, and the Trio commencing 


Second performance of their conductor's oratorio 
“St. Peter,” on Tuesday next. 


, | enthusiastically encored in the two well-known airs|* A la faveur de cette nuit obscure.” The work 


The soloists are} allotted to her. An extra performance of Mozart's | throughout is pleasant, being studded with uttractive 


Madame Florence Lancia, Mrs. Patey, Mr. Sims |‘ Don Giovanni,” was given on Friday with Titiens | melodies, and is otherwise interesting as a specimen 


Reeves, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. 





Mr. H. E. Hime announced a second concert with 
Mr, Charles Hallé and his celebrated orchestra at 
st. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Wednesday last. 
Vocalist Mdlle. Nita Gaetano (her first appearance 
in Liverpool). We must reserve our notice of the 
Concert until next week. 


Donna Anna, Bauermeister Elvira (in place of | of the composer's style before he launched into the 
Murska), Trebelli Zerlina, Bettini Don Ottavio, Foli | profounder depths which produced ** Guillaume Tell.” 


Il Commendatore, Zoboli Masseto, Borella Leporello, 
and Mendioroz Don Giovanni. Malle. Titiens was 
superb as ever, and Mdlle. Bauermeister again 
successful as Elvira. The same evening “ La F’iglia 
del Reggimento” was performed, with Mdlle. Marimon 
and Signor Agnesi in their well-known parts. The 








Well adapted as,the ‘* Conte Ory" is for presentation 
upon a small stage, and effectively produced as it 
was on Tuesday night, there is no reasunable cause 
that it should not attract those music-lovers whose 
patronage of the lyric drama is not governed by the 
arbitrary fiat of fashion. ‘Tle present enterprise at 
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St. Gee 
does it profes 


rge's Hall cannot boast dazzling stars, nor 
to mount imposing works. It provides 
,d music, and a very efficient 
orchestra; and if it is our British habit to demand 
more than this, the demand is often too exacting. 
The cast of the opera was as follows :—La Contessa, 
Malle. Marie Risarelli; Ragonda, Malle. Victoria 
Bundsen; Isoliero, Mdlle. Danieli; Il Conte, Sig. 
Danieli; Roberto, Sig. Monari-Rocea; L’Ajo, Sig. 
Fallar; Corifeo, Sig. Marchetti, Mdlle. Risarelli 
comes originally from Spain but mediately from 


a fair ensemble, go 


Italy, where she has taken honours. Her voice is 
facile—not of large compass, but agreeable when 
she does not force it; her appearance is prepossess- 
ing. Malle. already appeared 
at our larger Italian opera-houses; and at St. 
George's Hall she shows to better advantage than 
on the biguyer Mdme. Danieli made a suc- 
cessful debut: she has a good mezzo-soprano voice, 
Which she uses with judicious effect. Her husband, 
who played the title-réle, possesses a tenor which 
is agreeable if not powerful. With Signor Rocca 
London is already acquainted, owing to the French 


Bundsen has 


stages. 


performances at the Opéra Comique, and the opera 


buffa at the Lyceum. ‘The choristers were few but 
sufficient, and the orchestra numbered nearly thirty 
performers, with Signor Fiori as captain, and some 
of our best reputed instrumentalists as lieutenants. 
A force the Pollitzer 


(violin), Burnett (viola), Paque (violoncellist), Jensen 


which numbers names of 
(flute), Barrett (oboe), Mann (corno), and Reynolds 
(contrabasso), but be well officered. The 


performance obviously pleased an audience in which 


cannot 


connoisseurs were numerously recognised ; and though 
(knowing our public) we do not confidently pronounce 
a financial success for the enterprise, we can safely 
say that worse executions are favourably encouraged 
in other countries than England. ’Tis not in 
mortals under present circumstances to command 
success, but Sempronius may once more be as- 
sured of the higher feat which makes success 
deserved. 





CONCERTS. 


The Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace was 
the tenth of the series and tho last but one before 
the Christmas interval, 
two instrumental novelties—a Symphony in EF flat 
by Mozart, and an arrangement by Beethoven for 
pianoforte of his own Violin Concerto. ‘he first- 
named, though an early work of Mozart's, being 
composed in his seventeenth year, stands thirty- 
fourth in order of production. It is not up to the 
composer's standard, although it contains some 
beauties and is graceful throughout. It has the 
fxrther advantage of brevity, for it played but eleven 
minutes ; so that interest had barely time to slacken. 
It opens with an Allegro in E flat of one entire 
piece, and this, coming to a close in G major, leads 
to a placid Andante movement in C minor, which in 
turn runs, without pause, into the finale in the 
original key, a bright and cheerful movement. 
Beethoven's arrangement was a more important 
work, The orchestral score of the grand D major 
Concerto has not been altered by the master, who 
has simply paraphrased and strengthened the violin 
solo passages and adapted them for the pianoforte, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann was in command of the 
latter instrument and acquitted her task with great 
fluency and judgment. She introduced Beethoven's 
own cadenzas, and was greatly applauded at the 
close. The overtures were “ Chevy Chase" (Mac- 
farren) and “ Oberon,” while an instrumental Inter- 
mozzo from M. Duvivier’s opera “ Deborah” was 
also introduced into the program. Duvivier is not 
known on this side the channel, so we may state 
that ‘ Deborah,” from which this excerpt comes, 
was produced at the Lyrique in 1867. The Inter- 
mezzo is sparkling, piquant, and well orchestrated. 
The vocalists at Saturday’s concert were Mdme. 
Binico and Signor Gustav Garcia. The lady sang 
with much effect Mendelssohn's “ Infelice,”’ and was 
But a Bal- 
lade, “‘ La Baccante,” by Sig. Fiori, is a flimsy piece 
of Italian composition which will hardly justify 
repetition, Signor Garcia was alike successful in 


recalled after “* Robert, toi que j'aime.” 





the Romance sung by Hoel in the last act of 
‘‘ Dinorah,” and a characteristic song, ‘‘ Biondina,” 
composed for him by M. Gounod. Next Saturday’s 
program includes Beethoven's fourth Symphony (in 
B flat), Schubert's Overture to ‘‘ Fierrabras,” and 
Auber’s to “Le Cheval de Bronze,” and the Inter- 
mezzo, Scherzo, and Finale from Mendelssohn's 
first string Quintet. 

Two Monday Popular Concerts have been given 
since our last notice. ‘The former had for its attrac- 
tion the Kreutzer Sonata with Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda and Mr. Charles Hallé, and Schubert's A 
minor Sonata, No. 1, a beautiful work in which Mr. 
Hallé is thoroughly at home. The Quartet was 
Haydn's in E flat; Signor Piatti played Boccherini’s 
Violoncello Sonata in A so exquisitely as to compel 
an encore; and the vocalist was Mdme. Sinico. At 
last Monday’s concert we had a ‘ premizre”’—a rare 





It was distinguished by | 








sensation at the Monday Populars, which run 
‘somewhat in grooves. This was Haydn’s Quartet in 
| C minor, a charming work in all particulars, poetical, 
graceful, and lovely. It need hardly be added that 
|this work was played to perfection by Mdme. 
| Néruda, MM. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Mdme. 
Néruda’s pure tone and graceful style being specially 
remarkable throughout. Schumann’s Quintet in E 
| flat (Op. 44) came as an old acquaintance, and had 
| forits interpreters the above artists and Herr Pauer. 
| This gentleman and Mdme. Néruda gave a couple of 
solos—Mendelssohn’s Andante and Presto in B and 
| Rust’s Suite de Pitcesin D minor, both achieving 
| an encore after their respective performances. In the 
| latter mentioned compositions the violinist had the 
| advantage of Sir Julius Benedict’s accompaniment. 
Mr. Castle the American tenor sang Schumann’s 
| ‘* Widmung” and Schubert's ‘‘ Der Neugierige ” with 
| success and was well applauded. 

The Third Monthly Popular Concert took place 
on Tuesday evening, at the Angell Town Institution, 
Brixton. The concerted pieces were :—the Trio, in 
G major, Op. 112, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
cello (Raff) ; and the Trio, in C minor, Op. 66, for 
Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello (Mendelssohn), 
both being played by Messrs. Ridley Prentice, Henry 
Holmes, and Pezze. The concert passed off very 
well. The ladies (Miss Beryl and Miss Ellen 
Horne) had sweet voices, and sang pretty songs. 
Mr. Henry Holmes had to repeat one of his violin 
solos by Tartini, and Mr. Ridley Prentice gained a 
‘recall in one of Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne 
| Worte.” 











THEATRES. 


A version of the one-act piece of the Thédtre 
| Francais ‘ Marcel,” in which M. Febvre created so 
| great an impression, has been brought out at the Globe 
| under the title ‘* V'’ears, Idle Tears.” The adaptor is 
Mr. Clement Scott, who in putting into English 
shape the play of MM. Sardou and Decourcelle has 
had an easy task. Indeed the dialogue of ** Marcel” 
jis of laconic simplicity and directnesss, and the 
| Situations capable of exact reproduction. Mr. Scott 
has made a few changes, but they are unimportant. 
| He has chosen the postmark on a letter instead of the 
| date on a newspaper in order to bring home the proof 
lof a certain lapse of time; but such changes do not 
| materially influence the value of a translation. The 
plot of “Marcel” involves a bit of that subtle analysis 
of which French audiences are notoriously fond. A 
| fond father has in 1865 destroyed his only child by 
| foolishly shooting at swallows as they skimmed the 
lawn. Grief and remorse combine to overset his 
reason: he goes mad, and his wife is forced to allow 
him to travel abroad, for his chief delusion is that he 
has incurred her inextinguishable hate. A faithful 
friend accompanies the unhappy man in his roaming, 
and thus things go on forfour years. But mean- 
while the wife has a second boy, born a short time 
after the accident to the first; and he, growing up 
the image of his dead brother, receives his name, 
Marcel. ‘The likeness suggests a scheme for the 
restoration of the stricken father to reason, and this 
scheme forms the action of the play. We are in 
1869 when the curtain rises, and Gaston de Valgrand, 
the monomaniac, is expected to arrive home in 








charge of his friend Duvernay. At home eyerything 





et 

has been arranged to represent the status quo of 
four years before; his favourite books are left 
carelessly about, as he last touched them; alj 
evidence of the lapse of years, such as newspapers, 
letters, &c., is removed, and to this reproduc. 
tion of the past Gaston is conducted under 
concealment of the night, and left sleeping 
on a sofa, ignorant of his whereabouts. Whey 
he awakes in the morning, the household is in g 
conspiracy to persuade him that he has had a foyer 
of eight days, and that the slaughter of his boy js 
purely the offspring of a diseased imagination, as 
also are the troubles and wanderings of the succeed. 
ing years. For some time the invalid cannot be 
convinced by their assurances, until the sight of 
Marcel, his very child, startles him into the joyful 
belief that the past was indeed a delirium. But, 
being left alone, he receives a batch of newspapers 
which have penetrated the household despite the 
prohibition (in the English version a posted letter 
does the mischief); and the confusion which attends 
Gaston's efforts to master news entirely strange to 
him, induces him to look at the date. He sees-~ 
instead of 1865, the year in which he believes he is 
living—1869! His suspicions revive—reason again 
trembles on the verge—he calls to his wife in 
agonised gecents and implores her to tell him 
whether he raves or remembers—goes once more 
over that terrible scene on the lawn, and appeals to 
her in the strongest agitation to tell him whether 
it really occurred. At this moment the little boy 
again makes his appearance, is asked his age, 
answers four. But the father knowing that his 
firstborn came into the world in 1861, and that this 
is 1869, cries distractedly :— 

Alors tu ne peux pas étre Marcel!....Et si tu n’es pas 
lui, qui donc es-tu ? 

MarkceL.—Je suis....je suis mon petit fxére. 
The answer comes with the light of conviction to 
the father’s heart and he bursts into tears. Those 
tears, says the Doctor, have saved him. Two more 
short sentences close the piece :— 


Gaston, Oui, mais l'autre ?....l’autre?...,Je n’avaig 
done pas révé ? 


HENRIETTE. Dieu nous ]’a rendu, mon ami. 


The directness and concentrated character of the 
pathos may be augured from the two short samples 
we have given. Of course in the delineation of a 
character like Gaston everything depends on the 
individual actor, and it was in a conception of 
mingled subtlety and intensity that M. Febvre made 
so great a success at the Francais. Mr. Montague’s 
powers, which are limited by the sphere of polish 
and elegant detail, do not rise into the region of the 
passionate elements. The rapid success of Mr. 
Irving in strong emotional parts has perhaps stimu- 
lated our comedians to essay something in the same 
line; and Mr. Coghlan’s stride in another direction 
at the Prince of Wales’s has perhaps borne its 
part as an additional incentive. But however re- 
spectable ambition may be in our young actors, it 
should be tempered by something like discretion. 
There is no wisdom in essaying parts out of the 
natural grasp of an actor. Mr. Montague plays 
the English réle corresponding to Gaston with all 
disposable care and force, but it would be mistaken 
charity to say he had grasped it with anything like 
the requisite mastery. The monomaniacal symptoms 
he mistakes, and fills in with the wandering clutch 
and nervous action of delirium tremens. A mond 
maniac is by no means necessarily a shattered 
invalid with no volition over his muscles. In fact, 
with the exception of Mrs. Gaston Murray, who 
enacts a Nurse, ‘* Tears, Idle Tears” is not overwell 
acted at the Globe; though, faute de mieuz, it has 
been well received. The dictum of a medical 
authority may be quoted against pieces of this class 
at all. ‘The gradual dawn of reason—that marvel- 
lous psychological change—can scarcely be rendered 
on the stage, even by the most accomplished of 
actors.” Perhaps not from physician’s point of 
view; nevertheless it can be made dramatically 
effective, if not naturally truthful, upon the stage; 
and to this extent it was rendered by M. Febvre at 
the Frangais. 

A very slight one-act piece was produced at the 
Vaudeville on Saturday night under the title ‘ Legacy 


Love.” Wrought on the conyentional model familiar 
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to us in * Uncle’s Will” and a score of other plays, 
this piece, which is by Mr. E. Cuthbert, betrays an 
amateurish construction, being told chiefly in solilo- 
quies and asides. A young couple who have never 
seen each other before, are destined for each other 
py a grandfather's will. The cousins meet by 
appointment at an hotel, and Jack disguises himself 
as a groom in order to pick up information as to 
Florence, while Florence disguises herself as a lady’s 
maid in order to pick up information as to Jack. 
The disguises are thrown off as purposelessly as they 
were assumed, and the pair now meet in their proper 
persons. They are prepared to hate each other, and 
acquaintanceship only confirms their dislike—when 
suddenly gnd without further reason than that time 
js getting on and the “ School for Scandal” is nearly 
due, they veer round’and fall in love with one an- 
other: Jack proposes hastily, is accepted without 
demur, and down comes the curtain. The purely 
artificial character of the plot might be pardoned out 
of consideration for the smart dialogue if only the 
dialogue were smart. But truth compels us to add 
that not a gleam of wit or fun enlivens the blank 
half-hour of action. Mr. H. Vaughan, and Miss 
Maria Rhodes do their best for the piece, and the 
singing of the lady, to her own accompaniment on 
the piano, of a setting of Goethe's “ Réslein an der 
Haide,” was like a sunbeam in a shady place. After 
the comedietta followed in due course Sheridan’s 
comedy and Mr. Reece’s burlesque, and the very full 
house confirmed the unabated popularity of both 
pieces. 

Another morning performance took place at the 
Gaiety on Saturday, when “A False Alarm” was 
played by the Holborn company, and the opera of 
“The Wager” and ‘‘ Heads of People’ (alias “ A 
Day After the Fair”) were represented. Mr. Harry 
Jackson personated several characters in the latter 
farce cleverly, and the efforts of Miss S. Turner met 
with applause. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Hengler’s Circus has reopened in Argyle-street—a 
“legitimate cireus devoid of sensational scenes,” as | 
the advertisement boldly claims. The boast is | 
respectable. No flying women, no harrowing perils, | 
no tortured babies, but all that skill and daring can | 
achieve unaccompanied with such contingencies as | 
make the heart pause and the flesh creep. What 
constitutes the entertainment is capital of its kind. | 
Arace by monkeys on ponies was on Saturday a | 
rich treat for the juveniles. A grand mancuvre by 
eight ladies was prettily and gracefully performed in | 
the haute école of equestrian art. The clowns are all | 
funny fellows—Mr. Jenkins the orthodox fool, Mr. | 
H. B. Williams the vocal jester, and Messrs. 
Bennett and Wood the merry musicians. Of Miss 
Jeuny Louise Hengler’s accomplished horseman- 
ship we have spoken before, but of Little Sandy’s 
elephantmanship it is impossible to speak; we 
leave the realisation to witnesses of what he does 
with the friendly Behemoth. Messrs. James Lloyd 
and John Henry Cooke are accomplished riders ; in 
fact the program is admirable in a host of detail. 
Morning performances are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

The Mohawk Minstrels have lately appeared at 
Westbourne Hall, Bayswater, on three occasions, 
and been received by crowded audiences with 
every mark of favour. The program has been 
excellently rendered and no effort spared on the part 
of the members to make the entertainment a success. 
We notice that the Polytechnic Institution has 
secured their services for two performances next 
week, viz., Friday and Saturday, in addition to the 
Usual attractions, notably amongst which is ‘“ T’he 
White Lady of Avenel” introducing the Ghost 
illusion, effectively adapted by Dr. Croft. A new 
entertainment, by Mr. George Buckland will form 
part of the amusements next week. 











Mr. anv Mrs. German Reep’s ENTerTaInMENT.— 
Mr. Corney Grain gave his musical sketch, ‘ Five 
0Clock Tea,” for the 200th and last time on Satur- 
day at the Royal Gallery of Illustration. On Monday 
next, December 16, he will present us with a new 


lvery weak and very imperfect; the marriage of 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 





Terenco’s “ Adelphi,” the Westminster play of 
this year was performed yesterday at St. Peter's 
College. The ‘ Adelphi” is one of the stock pieces 
in Latin comedy ; it has received its name of “ The 
Brothers” from the two characters Demea and 
Micio, who are both rich, advanced in years, and 
citizens of Athens. Demea has two sons, one of 
whom (schinus) is brought up by Micio, and the 
other (Ctesipho) is brought up by himself; and the 
whole action of the play may be said to turn on the 
different systems of training adopted by the old men 
respectively. Micio, who is a bachelor, and of an 
easy and gentle disposition, looks forgivingly on the 
follies in which A’schinus indulges. Demea, on the 
contrary, subjects Ctesipho to a rigid restraint, with- 
out however making him a more moral son on that 
account. Ctesipho has taken a fancy to a music 
girl, who has been purchased by a slave dealer named 
Sannio; and A’schinus, aided by Syrus, one of those 
clever and impudent slaves who are indispensable to 
ancient comedy, secures for him by violence, threats, 
and artifice possession of this young woman. By 
acting on behalf of his brother, A’schinus has in- 
volved himself with the relatives of Pamphila, a 
young lady with whom he has relations himself, and 
who is about to become the mother of a child. 
Hegio, a friend of the family, takes up their cause, 
and seeks an interview with Micio, who, kind- 
hearted man as he is, allows his nephew to offer 
the reparation of marriage to Pamphila, who in 
point of fact he sincerely loves. Meanwhile Demea, 
who is ignorant of the real state of things, but who 
knows that the music girl is in his brother's house, 
and that he is about to introduce Pamphila into it 
as his son’s wife, and is naturally shocked at such 
an immoral state of things, becomes greatly incensed, 
and upbraids Micio for his over-indulgent liberality, 
to which he attributes all the evil which has arisen. 
When he learns, however, that Ctesipho, who was 
brought up in his own rigid school, is even a greater 
culprit than Alschinus, he not only agreees in the 
views of Micio, but even exceeds him; in his ex- 
travagant liberality ho drives his brother Micio 
(now sixty-five) into an engagement to marry the 
aged and sickly mother of Pamphila. He obtains 
freeedom for the slave Syrus, and also his wife, 
and gives them money to sect up in business, 
and, as for himself, he announces his resolu- 
tion to conduct his relations with the world in 
future on new principles. We cannot but think 
that the conclusion of this renowned comedy is both 


Micio with the old lady appears to us extremely 
puerile, and the sudden transformation of Demea is 
improbable and inartistic. The comedy is by no 
means calculated to call forth the histrionic talents 
of a juvenile company. It has but little movement 
or vivacity, and is in fact quite as much discursive 
as dramatic. The acting was quite up to the average. 
The old men, Demea, Micio, and Hegio, have little 
more to do than to declaim their parts in good set 
speech, and this was done satisfactorily by their 
representatives. Mr. Rawson the captain of the 
school, had a more spirited réle as A’schinus, which 
he played with vivacity. Mr. Le Mesurier made an 
excellent ‘‘leno;” but Mr. Randolph, who repre- 
sented the slave, bore off the chief histrionic honours. 
The performers of the female parts, who had little 
to say, made up wonderfully well. The piece con- 
cluded amid general applause. As this was a first 
night, there was neither prologue nor epilogue. 


A Croice or Horrons.—If a musically sensitive 
man should be forced to abide in a house inhabited 
by musical pupils, he would find the beginner on the 
piano the most tiresome to listen to; on the flute, 
the most sickening ; the cornet, the most erasperat- 
ing; the violin, the most irritating; the clarinet, 
the most agonizing ; the trombone, the most fright- 
ful; the oboe, the most dispiriting ; the bassoon, 
the most disgusting ; and on the French horn, the 
most painful. But all these ‘“ physiological emo- 
tions ’’ combined, could not possibly strike terror 
into the human soul to the extent that a few 
moments’ subjection to a vocalist would who is 
practising on the register or “compartment” sys- 
tem, especially when the joints, registers, or com- 
partments do not quite come together or leak badly. 





FRANCE. 
Pants, December 10th. 

The management of the ThédAtre Italien has not 
wooed success by its method of placing Legouvé's 
drama of “Les Deux Reines” on the stage. The 
piece is poor enough in itself, and it is further 
starved by the mise-en-sc?ne. Slipshod scenery and 
haphazard costume do not appeal to the fastidious 
taste of modern criticism. As for the play, it is 
disappointing, because from a piece prohibited for 
seven years by Imperial officials something spicy 
might have been expected, and there is nothing in 
the “ Two Queens.” The plot turns upon the well- 
known history of Philip Augustus of France, who 
married Ingeburge, Princess of Denmark, and after- 
wards divorcing her, espoused the daughter of tho 
King of Moravia, and was for that reason excom- 
municated by the Pope, and not absolved till he took 
back his former wife. The dramatist has invented a 
certain Comte Landresse, who, in love with Ingeburge, 
steals a lock of her hair while she is asleep, and the 
King of France, finding the stolen tress, believes she 
is unfaithful to him, and shuts her up in prison. 
Philip marries Agnes of Moravia, and Landresse, 
who has become a monk, hag taken upon himself 
the double task of finding the divorced Queen and 
of being the bearer of the Popo’s malediction. The 
two wives meet in the prison, and Agnes, convinced 
of the innocence of Ingeburge, leaves the country ; 
and the victim of calumny once more takes her 
place upon the throne. The action is broken up by 
musical situations, the work of M. Gounod, who has 
also written the overture and entr’actes. Tho 
acting is fair. 

At the Francais we have had the revival of a very 
old play—one said to date from the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and to have been the first farce 
ever written. This is “ La vraie Farce de Maitre 
Pathelin.” The French is of course modernised 
and adapted by M. Edouard Fournier. The fun of 
the plot is very obvious, and resembles the early 
form of nursery humour. A peasant has stolen a 
sheep, and the cunning lawyer Maitre Pathelin, 
engaged for the defence, persuades his clieut to 
counterfeit imbecility—and reply to all questions 
with a “Baa-a.” The peasant carries out the 
instructions, and is discharged as an irresponsible 
fool. When the lawyer comes to ask for his fee, 
“ Baa-a!l” is all the reply he gets from his pupil. 
M. Got is the cunning but discomfited lawyer, and 
you may imagine the unction of his humour. But 
the piece is interesting merely from the historical 
point of view: it can scarcely be said to take hold of 
modern intelligences. 

The drama * Don Cesar de Bazan,” by D’'Ennery, 
which forms the subject of Wallace's “ Maritana” 
has been adapted for the French lyric stage, a 
musical version, by M. Massenet, being produced at 
the Opéra Comique. Massenet’s music is much 
below Wallace’s. The actors do not seem at home 
in their parts, and, although a great deal of money 
has been lavished upon the getting up, the new 
opera is but coldly received, and does not promise 
a very lengthened career, 

The new dramatic toy of the year has been issued 
by Archard, the well-known confectioner of the 
Boulevard des Italiens, and the novelty of its make 
has commanded a ready sale. It consists of an 
electro-plated cup, with silken top, forming a bag, 
and it is filled with toothsome sweetmeats. The 
side forms a medallion, containing the portrait of 
the fascinating actress Mdme. Judic, whose success 
in the spicy opera bouffe ** La Timbale d’Argent” 
causes a number of these tasteful trifles to be daily 
purchased, 


| 





Cuevern Scenn-suirrers.—-The St. Louis Globe 
says: The Olympic Theatre, of this city, has reason 
to boast of its scene-shifters. In “ Romeo and 
Juliet” the other evening, Tybalt gave Romeo more 
chin-music than was agreeable, and got punched 
under the arm with a corkserew. ‘'yb. was paid for 
dying there in the street, and did it like a little man, 
only he reposed too near the footlights, and in 
changing the scenes Mr. Tyb. found himself, not 
shut off from the sight of the audience, but in 
Juliet’s chamber. Like a proper-minded gentleman 
he got up and walked off amid the cheers of the 








descriptive song entitled, “All Abroad.” 


—Boston Metronome, 
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THE MISTAKES OF THE BASSES. 
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sufficient for all the introductory movements, and 
the piteh of these studies can be raised to B flat, 
Ly and © successively, The processes of articulating, 


breathing, sounding and locating ean al acquired 


possessed an accurate knowledge of a focus of 
vibrations, he would have retained his powers un- 
injured. The same is true of bass voices generally. 
—Dr. H. R. Srreerer in the Metronome. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 


In the Westminster County Court on Friday, 
two cases were heard of interest to the theatrical 
profession. The first was that of Humphreys 
versus Chatterton, in which the plaintiff, a 
chorister-dairyman summoned the manager of 
Drury Lane for £12, for wrongful dismissal. In 
August last he met Mr. Beale, the chorus master 
of Drury Lane 'Theatre, at Brighton, where nego- 
tiations were commenced which led to his engage- 
ment for the chorus in Mr. Halliday’s popular 
drama “The Lady of the Lake.” He attended 
rehearsals for three weeks without receiving any | 
payment, and on the 20th September he entered | 
on his duties in public. ‘These duties he performed 
satisfactorily up to October 12th, when he received | 
a fortnight’s notice. He remonstrated with Mr. | 











| Beale and urged that he had been engaged for the 


run of the piece. His remonstrance was without | 
avail, and he now sued for the amount which 
would have been due had he remained at Drury 
Lane up to December 19th, the date announced 
for the withdrawal of the drama. Mr. Levey, the 
musical director of Drury Lane Theatre, was 
called, and stated that he had instructions from 
Mr. Chatterton to engage the chorus, and Mr. 
Beale acted entirely through him. He had no 
authority to engage choristers except by the week. 
Mr. Beale, who was also a witness, contradicted 
Mr. Levey in several important particulars; and 
Mr. Kemp, who was counsel for Mr. Chatterton, 
having pointed out that if Mr. Beale had engaged 
the plaintiff on any other terms than those men- 


| 


| tioned above he had acted without authority, the 


presiding Judge stopped the case, and the plain- 
tiff was nonsuited. 

In the second case also a manager was summoned 
and also came off victorious. ‘The plaintiff, Mr. 
Conway Edwardes, claimed from Mr. W. H. 





in this compass, and it is injudicious to increase or 
use a higher pitch in the preliminary exercises. A 
moderate quantity of tone only should be used at 
first, and when we do apply power we should gee 
thit it is properly directed. 

There is an almost universal inclination, upon the 
part of those possessing these voices, to enlarge the 


pharynx (the back part of the mouth) when they 


increase the strength or power of the tone, and they | 


expel too great a volume of air in making the effort. 
This enlarging of the pharynx is an intuition of the 
organization for protection. Thus, in applying power, 
the singer separates the teeth (opens the mouth) 
more widely; when this is done, and there are no 
exceptions to this rule, there is an intuitive, involun- 
tury motion of the tongue towards the sounding 
processes. Thus is nature’s method of closing and 
keeping foreign substances out of the air passages. 
A moment's thought will convince all that any foreign 
substance in the lungs would induce, first irritation, 
then inflammation, and then suppuration or death. 
Besides this enlarging of the pharynx, an excessive 
quantity of breath, or air, is used in making this 
powerful tone, and this is so badly controlled that 
it cannot be readily located; the consequence is an 
unsteadiness in the sustaining of the tone. We do 
not here refer to pitch at all, for in every case where 
tones are not properly located they will be out of 
tune. We refer to that tremulous, waving, shaky, 

The improper en- 
larging of the pharynx will misdirect the cone of 
vibrations; the singer must inevitably sing out of 
tone, and the misdirected air will prevent these 
bass voices from delivering a steady, well controlled 
tone. These are failings to which these voices are 
particularly liable, and we will cite a single instance 
(our space will not permit others) by way of illus- 
tration. No human being, probably, was ever 
gifted with a more perfect vocal organization, in 
every respect, than Carl Formes. He possessed, 
also, dramatic ability of the highest order, and these 
combined to influence him to use too great a volume 
of air in producing tones. 


tone, which is so disagreeable. 


Some sixteen years ago 
his upper tones grew faulty in intonation, and this 
increased till the voice became worthless. This is 
certainly the true andreal cause of his losing his 
voice ; and this lack of method is a prevailing defect 


Swanborough the sum of £27, his fees for the repre- 
| sentation at the Royalty Theatre of his burlesque 
}entitled ‘* Anne Boleyn” from October 12th up to 
| the closing of the theatre. Mr. Banbury appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Willis for the de- 
|fendant, the negotiations in reference to the 
burleeque commenced in June last, when defendant 
wrote to plaintiff approving of his work, and 
suggesting that on its production he should re- 
ceive 30s. per night during its run. Tlese terms 
were accepted, and the piece was submitted for 
public patronage on September 7th. The fees 
mentioned had been regularly paid for some weeks, 
203. being substituted for 30s. when it was dis- 
covered that the piece failed to attract. On 
October 12th the last payment was made, but the 
burlesque was continued in the bills. The defence 
was that it was by the plaintiff's own request that 
his piece was continued, aud that he had consented 
to this course in order, as a young author, to keep 
his name before the public, and this, after he had 
been warned that no more payments could be 
made in consequence of the failure of the piece 
and the bad state of business. Mr. Edwardes, 
who was called, totally denied that such a method 
of procedure had ever been hinted at in his 
presence, and he swore positively that he had told 
the defendant that so long as his piece was played 
he should expect to be paid. Mr. Cullerne, who 
transacts Mr. Edwardes’s business, was called in 
support of this statement, and Miss Clara Bateman, 
one of the members of the Royalty company, gave 
evidence which tended to show how bad was the 
business during the run of the burlesque. Mr. 
Swanborough, in defence, affirmed an oath that 
the author of the piece in question was cognisant 
of its failure, and that it was by his wish the 
burlesque was kept in the bills. Ho also stated 
that he had been losing £100 per week at the 
Royalty, and that the plaintiff was fully aware 
that he would be paid nothing more than he had 
already received. Mr. Gaderer, treasurer of the 
theatre, said he had repeatedly told the plaintiff 
that no more money would be forthcoming. His 
Honour decided that the defendant had represented 
the case very fairly and he consequently gave him 
the verdict with costs. 





Barrisa Coturcr or Herattn, Evstox Roap, Lonpor.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison's mediciues are the words ‘* Morison’s” 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red grovud, to counterfeit which is felony. 








Among these deep bass voices, Had Carl Formes 


February, 187%, Signed, Morison & Co, 
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At a Venture: the extra Christmas Part of the 
Quiver for 1872. CasseLn, Perrer, and Gatpry, 
London, Paris, and New York. 

The certain man who uncertainly drew a bow at 
Ramoth Gilead struck more than the King of 
Israel. He landed his shaft across the interval of 
some thirty centuries, producing a plentiful crop of 
sermons and illustrations in the space. The latest 
achievement of that Syrian bowman is seen in the 
present meek and mild Annual of the mild and 
meek Quiver. It need hardly be stated that the 
Christmas number has no possible reference to 
Ahab or Jehoshaphat, Syria or the tribes, further 
than the vague sagittarian relationship between the 
archer who killed Ahab and the Quiver of Belle 
Sauvage Yard. The stories do not hark further 
back into antiquity than the days of smallclothes 
and gaiters, nor are they more Biblical than a 
colourless sermonette by the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon can make them. (We give 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Ripon his 
full title, because the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon is thus designated at the head of 
his article and in the list of contents.) The 
contributions in At a Venture are of that flabby 
order of moral propriety which is by some minds 
found as comforting as are buns and two-shilling 
tea by their stomachs. What must be the 
result of this sort of fare indefinitely prolonged and 
taken in large quantities, we are afraid to say. The 
consolation is that there are only nine numbers in 
Ata Venture, and that two out of the nine are at all 
events readable. These are ‘‘The Man on the 
Slant” by the Rev. P. B. Power, and ‘Grinder and 
Bellows” by Mr. Matthias Barr. Mr. Power, 
barring a tendency to “ haver,” and an_ indis- 
position to come to the end when his story is 
finished, has an agreeable style, and a certain 
perception of humour. Mr. Barr (who is not “ Mr.” 
Barr in the contents: lay titles being removed to 
make more room for the glories of bishops) presents 
asort of Christmas Carol in verse—with something of 
the same motive as Dickens’s, another Scrooge with 
another clerk and a sort of male Tiny Tim. Only 
Mr. Barr’s Scrooge is called Jonas Grinder, and the 
method of his conversion to geniality and charity is 
not by a series of visions but by wandering out into 
the streets, finding his clerk’s child, and discovering 
in his clerk’s wife the love of his, Grinder’s, early 
years. The verse is flowing and the tale, if a little 
artificial, is pleasantly told. But the effect of the 
Quiver atmosphere on Mr. Barr is shown by one 
little sign. In his hard-hearted days Mr. Grinder 
‘traded in sherry and rum and port,” but when he 
reforms and takes his clerk into partnership, his 
trade is to be 


‘*No wines but teas and coffees, you know, 
Imported by Grinder, Bellows and Co.” !! 


Excellent, but insufficient to show the change in 
that man’s heart. Why not also muffins, cowslip 
wine, and the inevitable tract ? 








Brides and Bridals. By Jouxn Corpy JEAFFRESOY, 
B. A. Two vols. London: Hurst and Blackett, 
1872. 

Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson has written a book which 
ought to commend itself to all ladies except con- 
firmed misogamists. The theme of matrimony has 
its historical and ethical as well as its legal and 
gossipy side, and Mr. Jeaffreson is at home im 
all these branches. The history of weddings takes 
him back to happy Anglo-Saxon periods when the 
bridegroom stole his bride or bore her off, the 
prize of combat, and he traces the flinging of 
the old shoe to the tradition of missiles hurled after 
the ravisher by an indignant paterfamilias. Other 
theorists however see in the shoe an emblem of 
supremacy—the husband’s moral foot being upon the 
wife’s neck. In those fine old days the Best Man’s 
office was no sinecure. He had to defend the re 
treat of the bridegroom, and guarantee him with his 
own body against pursuit. When 8, Augustine con 
verted the Anglo-Saxons, marriage by capture gave 
way to marriage by purchase, It was a less violent 
if not a more honourable way, Princesses wer? 
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wht by kings with cattle, cups made of precious 
"7 pracelets, and other precious gifts, many 
articles being given for the adorn- 
purchased ladies, the splendour 
of whose appearance at their weddings, of 
course, redounded to the credit of their 
families. How quickly the English father con- 
tracted the habit of making an unfair use of the 
powers with which the law of mercantile marriage 
invested him, may be seen from the fact that the 
came legislator who ordered the payment of equit- 
able prices for wives, found it necessary to legislate 
for the benefit of young men who had been induced, 
by the false representations of covetous fathers, to 
buy women of inferior quality. One of Ethelbert’s 
laws requires that for a matrimonial bargain to be 
pinding on the groom after marriage, it should have 
peen made “without guile’? on the seller's part. 
“ But if there be deceit,” this law directs, ‘ let him 
bring her home again, and let the man give him 
back his money.” Under this considerate law a 
young husband might return his wife to her father, 
and demand repayment of the price given for her, 
if on trial he found her other than her vendor 
had declared her to be. It was not uncommon 
for a greedy and unprincipled father, in this old 
period, to sell a handsome daughter to three or 
four different suitors, and after receiving as many 
handsome payments for her without surrendering 
immediate possession of her person, to give her at 
last to another admirer for an adequate considera- 
gion. The secular law, during a considerable period, 
gave the victims of such dishonesty no redress, on 
the ground that all matters relating to espousals 
belonged to the courts of the Church. And the 
Church was the supreme authority on matrimonial] 
matters. That it ruled what constituted lawful and 
what unlawful alliances may of course be seen in 
our present Prayer-books, in that column which 
commences by forbidding a man to marry his grand- 
mother. But in former times a man might not do 
much less than marry his grandmother: he might 
not marry his wife’s cousin, nor his godmother's 
daughter. Man and wife became one flesh, con- 
sequently her blood relations were his. Spiritual 
relationship, was as prohibitory as blood relation- 
ship. A woman might not marry her godfather, 
because, if it was repugnant to natural sentiment 
that parents should marry their own fleshly offspring, 
it was declared even more repulsive to religious 
feeling that intermarriages should be allowed be- 
tween spiritual fathers and daughters. A corre- 
sponding rule forbade a man to marry his god- 
mother. The man and women who had stood as 
god-parents to the same child might not wed, 
because they had contracted spiritual marriage— 
a wedlock incompatible with bodily marriage—by 
taking to themselves a spiritual child. A person 
might not marry his child’s god-parent, because of 
the spiritual intermarriage that existed between the 
natural parent and the baptismal parent of the same 
person. The man and woman who had a common 
gol-parent might not marry, because they were 
spiritual brother and sister; and the wedlock of a 
brother and sister was the most odious of incestuous 
wions. The Church multiplied fanciful relation- 
ships of this kind, and put them on the same 
footing as degress of consanguinity, until it pro- 
hibited intermarriage to persons spiritually related 
to one another in any degree that, if they were 
fleshly descendants of a common ancestor, would 
debar them from wedlock. 
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Then the Church imposed further restrictions 
upon marriage by forbidding it between certain 
Seasons of the year. Pious people were debarred 
from marrying between the first Sunday in Advent 
aud Hilary Day, Jan. 13th, between Septuagesima 
Sunday and Low Sunday, and between Rogation 
Sunday and Trinity Sunday. The Reformation 
abolished these restrictions ; but a considerable pro- 
Portion of our forefathers continued to respect the 
Prohibitions till the close of the seventeenth century, 
and even later. The Landian High Churchmen 
censured the practice of marrying between Advent 
and Hilary, and between Rogation and Trinity. At 
the present period the season of Lent is the only one 


numerous section of the clergy or laity. In addition 
to ecclesiastical restrictions, superstition came in with 
her fears and fancies, some of which still survive. 
The prejudice against May as a month unlucky for 
marriages—a prejudice still alive in some of our 
rural districts—may have been derived from the 
ancient Romans, whose superstitions taught them to 
hold unfit for the celebration of matrimonial contracts 
all the days of May and I’ebruary, the kalends, nones, 
and ides of every month, and numerous festal days. 
In the Orkneys a bride selects her wedding-day 
so that its evening may have a growing-moon 
If she can marry with a growing moon and a flowing 
tide she deems herself a favourite of fortune. In 
Perthshire, the old dislike of May still expresses 
itself in a very peculiar fancy. Not only are May 
and January thought inauspicious to wedlock, but 
the day of the week on which the 14th of May falls 
is deemed unlucky throughout the rest of the year 
for marriage or for the transaction of any important 
business. The dislike to Friday as a wedding day 
is still invincible. Indeed the superstition as to 
Friday generally is evidently one of the most tena- 
cious of all the idle fancies which have so un- 
naturally attached themselves to the last moments 
of the Redeemer, and among which the sitting down 
thirteen at table, the passing under a ladder, and 
the commencing anything important on Friday are 
still ranked as small impieties sure to be punished 
by ‘ill luck.” 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


The ‘* Galatea”? Waltz. Composed by H.R.H. the 
Dvuxe of Epixnuron, K.G., transeribed for the 
Pianoforte by J. RumMet. 

Mr. Rummel has converted the popular set of 
waltzes composed by the Duke of Edinburgh into a 
grand Valse de Coneert, which will enable those 
pianists who despise ‘* Dance Music,” to devote their 
talents to its interpretation. It makes a capital 
show piece, and though there are no formidable 
difficulties, a performer of ability will find plenty of 
opportunity for displaying his skill, and may more- 
over depend on the attention and gratification of 
the audience. 

Minerva. Grande Marche Militaire pour Piano par 
Pavt Semen. 

A capital and inspiriting march, and out of the 
beaten track which has been so well worn of late. 
It requires a good player to do it justice, and will be 
sure to please both performer and audience. 














Tout Seul! 
SEMLER. 
Full of agreeable melody and elegant phrasing. 

A useful piece for students, who wish to acquire 

the power of sympathetic and tasteful expression. 


Nocturne pour Piano. Par Pav 





rR. Cocxs & Co.} 
“ Angels’ Visits.” Song. 
Music by Franz Apr. 
We don’t exactly understand Mrs. Aylmer'’s 
words, but she has been fortunate in getting Herr 
Abt to set them. His melody, as usual, is graceful 
and singable, and nicely accompanied. The key is 
C, 6-8 time, with an arpeggio semiquaver accompani- 
ment. Compass C to D. 


Written by Mrs. Ayiuer. 





“A Rose in Heaven.” Melody by Franz Apr. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Bnriniry 
Ricwarps. 

This favourite song is very effectively tran- 
scribed, without any difficulties, and with constant 
adherence to the character of the melody. It is a 
useful and encouraging piece for the yonng student. 





“ My Mother among the Angels.” Song. Poetry by 

Rey. E. D. Jackson. Music by Franz Ant. 

A pretty air with a very simple and at the same 
time telling arpeggio accompaniment. The senti- 
ment of the verses will awaken sympathies which 
the musig¢ is well fitted to interpret and illustrate. 
The key ia D (opening in the minor mode), common 





Fegarded as too sacred for bridal pleasures by any 








time, with a compass of ning notes C to B, 
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[Durr & Srewanr. } 
Blanche of Devon's Song. Composed by W. C. 

Levey. 

Mr. Levey has given a characteristic colouring to 
the pathetic words of this song, andas a piice de 
cireonstance on the stage it tells well, It is however 
hardly likely to become generally popwlar in the 
drawing-room, unless as a reminiscence of what has 
been heard at the theatre. Key B flat, 3-4 time, 
compass D to E. 

a 
[Weekes & Co.] 
Gavotte Moderne en Ut. Par Berruorn Tovns, 

The suecess of one or two revivals of old quasi 
dance tunes, has, as usual, induced composers and 
publishers to follow suit in the production or repro- 
duction of similar works. It is easicr to imitate 
than originate, and we may expect a run of gavottes, 
musettes, bourrées, &c. &c., of all kinds of merit. 
Mr. Berthold Tours certainly deserves praise for his 
characteristic piece, and even if we are to have a 
glut of similar ones, it will be a relief and an im- 
provement, after the long run of transcriptions. 





Nationa Music Mrrtrnas.—Mr. Curwen hrs 
heard, on the best authority, that at a recent 
meeting of the Council of Musicians something 
very much like an outbreak occurred on the question 
of recognising the ‘Ionic Sol-fa Notation. At 
least two eminent musicians declared that if this 
was in any way done they would wash their hands 
of the whole affair, and leave the Council, a 
declaration which proved to be in harmony woh 
the opinions of almost all present. It seems 
rather late for such a declaration to be made, 
Tonic Sol-faists supplied two choirs and consider- 
able contingents of two others at last year’s meet- 
ings. At the same gathering a Tonic Sol-fa choir 
won the only contested choral prize. Thanks to 
the choirs led by Mr. Proudman and Mr. Venables, 
Tonic Sol-faists have thus recognised themselves, 
so that it is rather late in the day for the Council 
to raise the question of recognition. There are 
however two points of importance arising out 
of the attitude which the majority of the 
Council are said to hold towards us. One is 
that the printing of the sight test, happily 
settled in a letter from Mr. Willert Beale engag- 
ing that if any choirs desire a sight test measures 
shall be taken to place the Tonic Sol-faists on an 
equality with those using the ordinary notation, 
The other is that the two “eminent musicians ” 
(who they may be we have not the faintest idea) 
and any others who joined in this outburst of 
bigotry, have manifestly disqualified themselves 
for holding the office of judges to which the com- 
petitors have it in their power to call them. Of 
one thing our friends may be assured; it is not 
the most eminent musicians who put themselves 
in a fluster about Sol-fa. They say to us in effect, 
—‘‘as to the system, you are trying to carry ont 
as far as you can the purely Tonic way of thinking 
of music; we have been accustomed to mingle 
that with the pianoforte way of thinking. But, 
as to the work, you are plainly doing it, and we 
are glad you are raising up pupils for us by thou- 
sands, appreciators of our harmony, readers of our 
choral music, and thoughtful listeners to all the 
rest.” But why should any sort of musicians be 
hostile to us? Simply because they do not know 
how much and how heartily we are helping every 
true and capable teacher of music, In the really. 
eminent musicians who are likely to be chosen as 
judges Tonic Sol-faists may have the fullest con- 
fidence, and we have known the managers of the 
Crystal Palace too long to have the slightest mis- 
givings in reference to them. 





One of the smaller Broadway theatres, known as 
Lina Edwin's, was burned to the ground on the 
night before ‘ Thanksgiving,” very fortunately 
during the hours of slumber, so that no life was 
sacrificed in the building. The damage to the 
surrounding property was inconsiderable, and apart 
from individual losses, the fire may be regarded as 
an advantage in closing a place of amusement 
never of the highest class. 





Hotroway's OrwtesT any Pius,—Few ailments are move 
disheartening, and none more ominous than ulcerations on the 
surtace of the body. Wherever they are situated it is dificult 
to cure them, unless treated judiciously with some cooling, 
healing, invigorating application like this never-failing Oint- 
ment. It bas worked wonders in making bed leas sound ene 
strong, even when the power of the blood-versels has nearly 
been destroyed, and almost entire stagnation of the circulation 
has rendered every other curative mesns abortive, No sere, 
wound, or ulcer can long withstand its healing influenee, which 
can be moat beneficially exerted during the summer mon h4 
when the circulation becomes more active, snd more ca-ily 


controllable by proper purifylng, nothing, and strengthen ing 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. W. L. (Philadelphia)—We cannot publish the private ad- 
dresses of the gentlemen named. Any communication for 
M. Gounod will reach him at his agent's, Mr. Goddard, 
Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. ; for Sir Michael Costa, at 
the Sacred Harmonic Society's Office, Exeter Hall, Strand ; 
for Mr. J. L. Hatton, at his publishers’, Mossrs. Metaler 
and Co., Great Marlborough Street. 





Ghe Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


—_>——_ 








*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1872. 





Verdi's “ Aida” is said to have succeeded ina 
marked measure at Cairo. 


We regret to learn that Mr. Lionel Brough is 
suffering severely from internal inflammation. 


M. Goffrie, now in New York, is engaged in the 
Rubinstein and Wieniawski Chamber Concerts. 

The father of the late Mr. T. W. Robertson and 
of Mrs. Kendal, of the Haymarket, has died at an 
advanced age. 


“ Jack the Giant Killer,” ‘a hippodramatic ex- 
travaganza, is in preparation for Boxing-day at 
Hengler’s Circus. 


Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) will resume 
her part as Galatea in Mr. Gilbert’s Haymarket 
play on Saturday. 


A new high-class theatre is about to be erected in 
Park Street, Camden Town. It will open at Easter, 
under the management of Mr. Mowbray. 


Musical Vienna is in some things behind barbarian 
London. Weber's ‘‘ Abu Hassan” was produced for 
the first time in the former capital on the 17th ult. 


Mdme. Rudersdorff has given concerts in aid of 
the fund for the relief of the twenty-five thousand 
sewing-girls thrown out of employment in Boston by 
the fire. 


M. Duvernoy, master of dramatic elocution, lately 
deceased in Paris, was father of the pianist whose 
début last season at the Musical. Union created a 
sensation. 


Mr. John Keast Lord, the manager of the 
Brighton Aquarium, died at half-past five o’clock on 
Monday morning, at his residence, Brighton, in his 





fifty-fifth year, 





Mr. E. P. Hingston has secured the services of tho 
talented comedian, Mr. George Honey, who will 
shortly make his appearance in opera-bouffe at the 
Opéra Comique Theatre. 


Mr. C. L. Gruneisen who for twenty years was tho 
secretary of the Conservative Land Society, has 
resigned his office. He now purposes to completa 
some works, musical and political, which he has 
long had in hand. 


The December program of La Societa Lirica 
includes selections from Rossini’s grand opera of 
‘“* Zelmira,” produced in London, 1824, for the debi; 
of his wife, Mdme. Colbran. Haydn’s “ Seasons,” 
Spohr’s “ Azor and Zemir,” and Wagner's “ Tann. 
hiiuser” complete the program. 


Mdme. Nilsson, according to the Boston papers, 
has lost property valued at 51,000 dols., by the 
Boston fire. She is said to possess a great deal of 
real estate in other portions of the city, and is ne. 
gotiating for more, considering Boston the mo: 
rapidly growing city in the world. 


The Rev. Father Burke has brought to a close in 
New York his lectures in answer to Mr. Froude 
upon the relations of England to Ireland. They 
were given in the Academy of Music on those nights 
of the week when that building was not devoted to 
the Italian opera, so that the Irish priest alternated 
with Lucca in filling the auditorium with enthusi- 
astic hearers. 

English publishers, says the Ménestrel, not con- 
tent with forging counterfeits at home, import into 
France their German reproductions without respect 
towards the international copyright treaty between 
the two countries. For some time, the Meénestrel 
complains, English versions of the ‘‘ Beautiful Blue 
Danube,” Strauss’s waltz, have inundated Paris 
by the million copies, and French dealers haye 
actually assisted in selling the contraband article, 
Perfidious Albion once more ! 


A comic incident happened the other night at the 
Teatro Apollo, Rome, during the performance of a 
ballet. In the middle of the stage a large fountain 
was sending forth a spray of real water. amid the 
applause of the spectators. All at once the jet fell, 
the water ceased, and at the same time a crowd of 
frightened ladies in all manner of undress bounded 
across the stage. The reservoir pipes had burst 
and inundated the dressing-rooms. The scene may 
be imagined ; nor did the excitement of the public 
end even when the curtain was lowered and all 
hands called to the pumps. 

Mr. Orlando Bradbury, Vicar Choral of West- 
minster Abbey, with which choir he had been 
intimately connected for many years, died on 
Saturday afternoon at his residence at Pimlico. 
Mr. Bradbury was the brother of the founder of the 


firm of Bradbury and Evans, the eminent printers. ° 


On Sunday afternoon the Rev. Canon Conway, in his 
sermon, feelingly alluded to the loss sustained by the 
death of Mr. Bradbury. Out of respect to the 
memory of the deceased gentleman, the anthem was 
Sir John Goss’s “ Brother, thou art gone before us.” 
After the sermon Mr. Turle played the “Dead 
March” in ‘Saul,’ most of the congregation 
remaining to the end. 


The last method of arranging the Licensing Act 
entanglement is of a piece with the rest of the 
muddle. Colonel Henderson concludes that n0 
one is a bond fide playgoer who desires refresh- 
ment later than 12.15. a.m., and he accordingly 
proposes, in extending these orders of exemption to 
as many of the respectably conducted houses as he 
reasonably can, to grant permission to keep ope? 
only up to 12.15. and to close finally at one. This 
is simply playing at legislation. To close unex 
empted houses at twelve and the exempted at 12.15. 
is most excellent tinkering—a rare birth of magis- 
terial wisdom! What will be the next factious an 
irritating alteration we wonder ? 
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The Chorus of Prury Lane Theatre have been 
having a joke with their manager, which took form 
this week in the following advertisement in the 
daily papers :-— 


for “The Lady of the Lake ” inform the profession that in 
consequence of the statements made in court in the suit ** Hum- 
shreys V. Chatterton,” they have given notice to terminate their 
enzagement on Friday, December 13, aftsr which date they will 
be OPEN to ENGAGEMENT elsewhere, 


Ta CHORUS engaged at Drury Lane Theatre 


At first sight this proceeding looks terrible, and 
makes the chorus appear ambitious of emulating 
the gas-stokers. When however it is remembered 





: that the season terminates on December 13, and 
; that the doughty choristers knew their time was up 
, at that date, their valour appears less confound- 
ing. As a retort courtéous, we understand, Mr. 
Chatterton called the desperate mutineers together, 
and requested them to leave their names with the 
‘ doorkeeper, so as to ensure their perpetual exclusion 
. from Drury Lane, thus making the joke permanent. 
of . 
. The Revue et Gazette Musicale is facetious and 
st satirical over the recent manifesto of Paganini 
tedivivus.— ‘‘ Un violoniste anglais, du nom de 
Levey, et qui s’est décerne i’ambitieux surnom de 
; Paganini Redivivus, fait depuis quelques années, et 
. surtout en ce moment, l’admiration des cockneys de 
. Londres. Entre autres merveilles, il joue l’ouver- 
ture de ‘* Guillaume Tell” sur une seule corde, avee 
“ le bois de l'archet! Le speech d’un ‘ explicateur’ 
A préctde chacun de ses morceaux. Qn ne saurait rien 
> imaginer de plus bouffon, et cependant Paganini 


Redivivus se prend & ce point au sérieux, qu'il a 
engagé une polémique en régle avec le Daily 
a Telegraph (ily a beaucoup de place dans les journaux 
anglais) ; il en appelle au jugement de ‘ses pairs,’ 


. les Benedict, les Macfarren et autres musiciens 
een éninents, ot exige que les critiques qui ont mis en 
stvel doute son immense talent lui fassent d’humbles 
Blue excuses ! 

aris , Peta 

a The Daily Telegraph on Monday had an onslaught 
idle, into ** Musical Recollections of the Last Half Cen- 


tury,” in the course of which the reviewer informed 
the author what he should have called his book. 
the “The book,” says he, ‘* should have been called ‘A 
Historical Sketch’ instead of ‘ Recollections,’ so 


~ little does it tell us that has not been told elsewhere.” 
1 the But why should an ungrammatical title be recom- 
fel, mended instead of a grammatical one? There is no 
ia such conjunction in good English as a historical 
vay any more than a apple, a orange. The aspiration 
burst fails from transference of accent, and consequently 
eens the preceding article isan. Why should Dr. Cox be 


vublie urged to pen bad grammar? At the end of his 








id all criticism the critic complains that the English of 
the book “is not always accurate.” And so he 
counsels Dr. Cox to commit further inaccuracies ! 
We fear that the writer is no authority on what he 

7 condemns, P 

od on Miss Virginia Blackwood, the spirited directress 

mlico. ofthe Surrey Theatre, was on Saturday night pre- 

of the sented with a testimonial from a few admirers of 

— her ability. On the conclusion of the drama “ Little 

in “a Nelly,” Miss Blackwood was led before the curtain 

by the by Mr. Murray Wood. On her appearance several 
jo the bouquets were thrown to her, and also a wreath to 

m ae Which was attached a roll of vellum, containing a 

a ad poetical address to the lady, elaborately engraved. 

De The address was read by Mr. Murray Wood, and the 
egation audience endorsed by repeated applause the highly 
flattering sentiments therein expressed. Mr. Murray 
ng bk Wood then, on behalf of Miss Blackwood, briefly 
of the thanked the audience, and the authors of the 
nat 00 address especially, for the kind expression of good 
refresh- feeling, and retired with the lady amidst a perfect 
raingly hurricane of applause. The address was written by 
stion to Mr. Edmund Bridell, at the request of several of 
ph Miss Blackwood’s admirers. 
2 

ts — In Tuesday’s debate on the Budget in the French 

. Assembly, M. de Belcastel, a Legitimist, made a 

t 12.15. tather amusing speech, demanding a reduction in 

+ magis- the subventions to the opera and other Paris 

jous and theatres. He protested against the money of the 


dancer whom he was never likely to see, and better 
luck for him that he did not see. As an illustra 
tion of the vanity of theatrical representations, he 
mentioned that he had seen, in August, 1870, 
a popular actress singing the ‘“ Marseillaise,” and 
declaiming about the Rhine for France, amidst 
frantic applause ; and then, a few days later, came 
the news of Sedan, and she passed for the Genius of 
Victory, but was only a delusive phantom. This 
proved to him—and it was certainly a very violent 
conclusion—the uselessness of the theatre. The 
House did not agree with the speaker, and voted the 
subventions demanded by the Minister, with the ex- 
ception of a reduction of the grant to the Théatve 
Lyrique. 





The birthday of the Crown Princess of Russia was 
commemorated a few days since in Moscow, on 
which occasion it was announced that Malle. Patti 
would take her farewell benefit at the Grand Opera, 
Moscow, and the theatre was brilliantly illuminated 
for the occasion. Before the performance com- 
menced all the Russian and Italian artists, including 
Malle. Patti, came forward in full dress to sing the 
‘* Russian Hymn,” which was encored. The heroine 
of the evening then appeared as Amina, in “ La 
Sonnambula,”’ her entrance being the signal for a 
perfect ovation. A corbeille of flowers, containing a 
casket, in which was a gold circlet, ornamented with 
a star of diamonds, was presented to her, and the 
jewel placed upon her head. From the clouds 
appeared to fall showers of bouquets and other 
presents, the stage being literally covered. The 
finale was redemanded, and during the performance 
the popular prima donna had to return nearly a 
hundred times to bow her acknowledgments. The 
night’s receipts which fell to Mdlle. Patti's share 
amounted to about £1480. She has now made her 
rentrée in “ Dinorah,” at the Opera House, St. 
Petersburg. 





Mr. Clayton, who to-morrow will present another 
version of ‘“* Marcel” at the Gaiety, was, we are in- 
formed in print, ‘‘ presented with a version within a 
month of its original production in Paris.” May we 
ask by whom presented? Ty MM. Sardou and 
Decourcelle the authors? If so, how came Mr. 
Clement Scott to ‘ present” another version of the 
same play to Mr. Montague. If not presented 
by the authors or their assignee, how presented 
at all? Within a month of its representation— 
that is to say of the 18th May, when it was 
brought out at the Francais— Marcel” was 
private property, and could have been entered 
for England at any moment. Even now the 
warning may be read on the French copy, 
‘“Droits de reproduction, de traduction, et de 
représentation réservés.” If Mr. Clayton, or the 
gentleman who presented him with an English 
version, acquired the English right from the author, 
it is undoubtedly hard that he should be forestalled 
by a fellow-actor; but in that case he should have 
secured his copyright at Stationers’ Hall. If he 
did not so acquire the privilege, he cannot be said 


because it was not the prosentor’s property to 
present. Still, however the case may be, we 


the first innings. 


the Gaiety. Poor Mr. Clayton! 
inherited with that ill-come-by “ Marcel.” 


next proceeds to render them ridiculous. 


thing alone. 








honest peasant being used to enrich a tenor or a 





to have had a version presented to him, simply 


But a curse is| burlesque of ‘ Anne Boleyn.” 





remem am | 


Gentleman's Magazine under the heading ‘ Players 
of Our Day.” This ill-starred youth had the teme- 
rity to attack our versatile comedian's conception of 
Affable Hawk, on the score that it is not Got's 
conception of Mercadet. That of course everybody 
knows. But the rash one also went on to say that 
it was not Balzac’s notion of Mereadet, And here 

Mr. Charles Mathews has him by the throat and 
helplessly at his merey; and the light and gingerly 
grace with which Mr. Mathews plies the red-hot 
pincers and handles the scalding oil is a most 

instructive spectacle. He proves of courso his 

critic’s utter ignorance of Balzac’s “ Mercadet"— 
play or personage. He informs him that the 
Thédtre Frangais possesses no traditions of Balzac, 
seeing thatit refused “‘ Mercadet” in its author's life 
time and only acted it twenty years after his death. 
He points out that the only trustworthy tradition 
ean be got from the Gymnase, where the play was 
acted within a year of Balzac’s death, and where 
Geoffroy represented the part in an off-hand Robert 
Macaire manner—the antithesis certainly of any- 
thing tragic or even pathetic. Next Mr. Mathews 
reminds his critic that Balzac’s “ Mercadet” was 
originally called ‘‘La Faiseur” (which may be 
Anglicised in slang as “the Doo”—the swindler) ; 

that it contains no suggestion of pathos whatever, 
but is the portrait of a thoroughly heartless schemer, 
Nor is even this play the acted one in Paris; Balzac’s 

work was found unsuitable to stage representation and 
was put into shape by M. d’Ennery, with which ver- 
sion the “ Game of Speculation”? has everything in 
common. To sum up, Mr. Mathews proves that his 
hapless enemy knows nothing of Balzac at all, andis 
hopelessly in the dark regarding his subject-matter. 
But in the course of his letter Mr. Mathews himself 
makes a funny slip—not of fact but of expression— 
in short a bull. He says: “ Before people write on 
subjects they know nothing about, they should 
make themselves acquainted with the facts they are 
ignorant of.’ But if they make themselves acquainted 
with the facets, how can they write on subjects they 
know nothing about? They will by that time know 
something of the subject. A man’s qualification 
for writing on what he knows nothing about, is that 
he should bo utterly unacquainted with the facts and 
entirely wrong in his deductions, and this qualifi- 
cation is amply exhibited by the opponent of Mr. 
Charles Mathews. 


The collapse of Mr. H. Swanborough’s enterprise 
at the Royalty on Saturday fortnight ago, was duly 
followed by the appearance of the author and 
manager in the County Court, and the appearance 
of the brokers in the theatre. ‘The County Court 
claim of Mr. Conway Edwardes for author's fees was 
dismissed as untenable: Mr. Swanborough swore 
that he had arranged with the author for nothing 
per night after a certain time, and Mr. Edwardes 
swore he knew nothing about such arrangement, 
This is quite possible—and so apparently the judge 
thought—owing to Mr. Edwardes’ infirmity: he is 
extremely deaf. At all events the case was given 
against him. On Friday morning, while the cause 
was being heard, a sale was going on in the theatre, 
and we are told that from these proceedings legal 
issues will result. It seems the rent of the theatre 


sympathise with Mr. Clayton in being deprived of | was paid by Mr. W. H. Swanborongh, the lessee, 
Whether he bought the piece or! monthly in advance. 
(shall we say) annexed it, it is hard to lose the first-| advance payments Miss Hodson, the proprietor, or 
fruits, and doubly hard to be told by the Observer | the agent on her behalf, put in a distraint. 


(which flung up its hat for two Sundays over the | were sixteen lots in the catalogue, but the interest 
version at the Globe) that ‘it is possible to have too 


much of a good thing ’’—namely, of the version at 


On the failure of one of the 
There 
seemed to be concentrated in the dresses, the most 


important of which were twenty-six costumes for the 
Before Mr. Price, 


It seems | the auctioneer, commenced business, Mr. Vokes, the 


destined to turn the heads of our respectable young | theatrical costumier, handed in a protest against the 
actors, and make them fancy themselves geniuses. | gala of Lots 14 and 16. 


Having inflated them with unhappy ambition, it 


The latter lot comprised 
the burlesque dresses, which were made by Mr. Vokes 


: Mr. Clay- | expressly for the piece, and were lent on hire to the 
ton and his compeers should leaye the uncanny | jessee. Mr. Vokes told both the auctioneer and the com- 


pany that those dresses were his property, that they 
were in the theatre on hire, and that unless they were 


In a Sunday paper Mr. Charles Mathews pillories, | there and then delivered up to him he should bring 
thumbscrews and ultimately flays alive (all in the|an action against Miss Hodson for the illegal sale. 
most delicately graceful way) the unhappy wight | Mr. Wood, armourer, also protested. Having viewed 
who has been making a spectacle of himself in the | the things, the company adjourned to the mews out- 
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ide the stage door, and the auctioneer had sl In tltis regard Dr. Flowers and Mr. Joseph Greene 

property buffet placed for him to stand upon. Mr. | run in couples. Cadences are considered not as ideas 
Voke ain | that the things belonged to hims| but the terminations or resting places of ideas. 
and that he sl | follow them up wherever he | There are twelve cadenc 8, either calling, responding, 
found them. how or other the auctioneer, 8 / or conclusive. To get to the cadences there must 
wel the bid emed to feel the force of Mr.| he movement or progress ; first, by links, secondly, 
Vok ‘ » for the bidding opened very | hy equal leaps of thirds, fourths, and their inversions, 
feebly. The pia ly fetched £14 14s. A great | ascending and descending, or as Dr. Flowers describes 
number of articles went for so many shillings; a these operations, by adding or subtracting the same 
black di t that only entered the theatre on the | quantity. Add two, and the leap is a third up; 
! t before el fetched but 30s. When the] subtract two, and the leap is a third down. Dr. 
burlesque costumes were put up, the fact of their) Crotch had done all this long before in his 
being made by Vokes, and Mr. Vokes himself being} « Blements of Composition ;” and with regard to 
to f fy to that fact, aroused what little | fundamental chords, the late Oxford Professor 
interest was possible under the circumstances. The|yemarks that of the minor triad two of its 
excitement he is only transient, and when | sounds do not generate a third. Having taken 
the hammer went down the whole royal wardrobe | gecount of the only possible harmonious  inter- 
passed away for £7108, Mr. Vokes himself declined | vals, the exact number of chords to which they 
to bid. The whole proceeds of the sale came to| give rise, and thus formulated the contents of 
F338 10 


|the two octaves, and traced the relations of the | 





tones by the two processes of inversion and | 
reversion, Dr. Flowers lays down certain laws which | 
he ealls “fixed rules for the treatment of disso- | 
nances.” He adopts the six ordinary rules, and adds | 


DR. FLOWERS ON THE FUGUE. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


It is now more than a quarter of a century since 


the late Dr. French Flowers issued a curious treatise | six others of his own invention. He proceeds to 
on the art of the fugue, a work which has become | part-writing, and treats on movement in parts, pro- | 
, if not in booksellers’ phrase—rave. He was| gression of major thirds, perfect fifths, indirect | 


unquestionably well qualified by long study and} octaves, melodious or passing tones, doubling | 
practice to undertake the task, and if fugue music-|econcords and discords, and false relation. The 
making could be done by mere familiarity with rules, | student being armed with twenty kinds of thirds, 
no one was more competent than he to turn out! six triads, ten sevenths, and twelve fixed rules for 
fugue compositions and fugue composers. His essay | their treatment, is now introduced to the fugue | 
istruction contains a Passacaglia and) proper; and after learning that a fugue is making a 
twelve fugues in all possible shapes and styles. As} movement out of a given theme or subject, he is told 
inusie teachir 


on fugue « 


‘, rule and form, these compositions | that there are twelve rules to obey in the process. 


fulfil their end and purpose; but as musie of feeling | There are seven other rules for the examination or 
nd varied spirit little can be said of them. They | testing of the theme, and five for the law of its in- 
evince ready command for rules but nothing more.| version. The theme is to be halved, doubled, un- 


Thi ime remark appli to the celebrated ti aching | 
fugues by Antoine Reieha, and those by his only 


English student, Thomas Adams. But Reicha made 


| 


Thomas Adams a great extempore player in the | ments create five new themes, and hence are secured 
fugued style on the organ, and Schnyder von | thirty inversions, that is to say thirty new themes. 
Wartensee mado French Flowers an unde niably We learn this is an excellent and splendid method for 
killed expert in the fugue upon paper. Adams had | the creation of new matter tocarry on the composition. 


the fugue at his finger 
and first and second fingers of his right hand. 

Dr. Flowers's treati 
summary of Harmony. 
root can give rise to aught but third 
tion of minds | conceived is 


, and rela 


accented, separated and varied. 
read backwards, inverted backwards, and as a whole 
and in fragments to be also reverted. These five treat- 


Each bar is to be 





a 
thoroughly skilled artist, and will well repay the 
time spent upon its study. No Englishman hag 
written such a work, and Dr. Flowers stands as the 
pioneer here in this the most difficult of the many 
branches of musical art. Our native theorists jy 
past days made short work of the fugue. Christo. 
pher Sympson and Charles Butler give clear but 
very brief directions for its construction, and Dry, 
Campion and Henry Purcell are not a whit more com. 
municative. The “reports” and ‘‘ responses” as they 
were called, were eliminated from the sol-fa, and 
this method was preserved by Dr. Pepusch. Nor is 
Dr. Crotch much more diffuse. In the methods of 
Marpurg, Reicha, André, Wolff, and Cherubini, wil] 
be found all that need be learnt; and the merit of 
Dr. Flowers is, that he has condensed much infor. 
mation in small compass. His peculiarity is an 
attempt to lay open the art of inventing ideas, 
uniting ideas, decomposing ideas, and further 
enlarging the mechanism of fugal harmony by the 
introduction of the so-called compound dissonances, 
On the triple character of the key, the nature and 
relation of the modes, the reason of inversion, and 
the effect of reversion, Dr. Flowers is altogether 
silent. His method is, ‘do this this way, and don't 
ask for reasons.” 





CLASSIC PLAYS AND UNCLASSIC 
PLAYERS. 


In a short time, if present projects hold good, the 
curious spectacle will be presented of four London 
theatres simultaneously relying on a comedy of 
Sheridan’s as the backbone of the night’s playbill. 
The Vaudeville has long made Sheridan a standing 
feature, as everybody knows; the same author runs 
at Charing Cross; the Haymarket has reproduced 


the ‘School for Scandal,” a stock piece at that 


house; and the “ School for Scandal” is to be 
played at the Princess’s, with Mr. Webster as Sir 
Peter. We do not know whether we ought to be 
wholly glad at this great rise of classical stocks in 
the dramatic market, or whether our contentment 
should not be a little dashed by the circumstances 
which surround such a performance. In the 


‘ends, Flowers at the thumb | It may be true that looking into the fugues of all| revival of a public taste for the old comedies there 
|the classical composers it is possible to find all|is nought but what is wholesome and worthy of 
» is introduced by a brief | these rules exemplified here and there, but never all encouragement, and the disposition of managers to 

With him no harmonie|in one work; and where the rule is manifested, it | foster this liking is equally praiseworthy. Only one 


appears not for the mere sake of the composition as | element is wanting to complete one’s satisfaction in 


one is the inversion (complement or complemental) | vellously aiding in the expression required. In Dr. 


of the other. 
tion of the harmonie facets within the two octaves, 
supplementing 


relative minor. 


hown in the fact that | musie, but as a particular instance of form mar- | the new state of things, and that is a finished per- 


formance of the play itself. Here however is where 


He tukes the seale as the representa | Flowers’s fugues the rule is stronger than the spirit. | the deficiency of the age strikes the lover of true 
To seek for ideas by turning one idea upside down, 

by a rider in the shape of the | shortening and lengthening it, and adding all sorts } which keeps it in the bills is sound and legitimate; 
Thus from the standard seale of C | of others gained by haphazard and a circle of flukes, | the manager’s anxiety to keep public taste within 


art. The play per se is the proper thing; the taste 


major in company with the relative sealeof A minor is no true example of the law of true work. | these grooves is admireble; but the acting of the 
le draws out the intervals. There are other tones | A dull comprehension may gain assistance from such | piece is far from being the right thing at all. 


he admits which are not strietly harmonious, and are | directions as these: ‘‘ Invert the whole subject by 
His con-|nine; each bar of the subject by gine backwards; 
stituent harmonie intervals—contrapuntal division | depress the tonic; consult the melodious change ; 


classed as ** passing” or melodious only. 


of the octave are 1,8, 5,and 7, and no others. leap here and skip there; mind the open note; use | 
Had he illustrated this principle from the dominant | the free answer; employ the episode; invert the 
of the key he would have run all fours with Mr.! episode; forget not the codetta, do the utmost with 
Joseph Greene, as exemplified in the latter’s treatise the cadenza; plan the stretto; use the sequences, 


on the tritone. 

The first operation in this “Art of the Fugue” 
the union of two sounds as thirds. Dr. Flowers 
wimits the sharp subdominant to both the major 
He allows also the 
sharp seventh in theminor scale. From these sounds 


cale and its relative minor. 


he extracts no less than a seore of different thirds, 
He then 
proceeds to the fifths—the interval formed by the 
union of two thirds—and of these there are six 


eight consonant, and twelve dissonant. 


varieties. The union of three thirds or the sevenths 
follow, of which there are no less than ten examples. 
They sueceed the combinations of the ninth, 
eleventh, and thirteenth, compound dissonances, 
which when inverted became fundamental. All 
other combinations not proceeding from the 
harmonic gamut are considered as melodious or 
passing tones. ; 

Sounds never change their places or their relations, 
and relation in pure harmony composition is traced 
by considering the interval formed between the new 
tone entered upon, and that left or removed from, 


is {on the pedal point; and never omit the last coda.” 


| 
} 


| Handel fugue delights and enchains the ear; and 


harmonic, melodic, and detached; settle down well 


But with the aid of all these directions dulness will 
never be able to achieve a fugue of any elevated 
character, or prove strong enough to command the 
affections. The Bach fugue touches the heart, the 


sometimes where there is the less display of learning 
there is the greater pleasure. Still there can be no 
great writing in the contrapuntal branch of composi- 
tion without perfect skill and sure knowledge. Dr. 
Flowers had this skill and knowledge in an eminent 
degree, and his book is most useful to students and 
others desirous of gaining a facility in this the highest 
branch of musical production. The book is not perfect 
as a grammar of harmony, and the syntax of compo- 
sition. It gives but few directions as to modulation, 
sequence, rhythm, or grace and variety in melody ; 
and it is clear that Dr. Flowers intended to publish 
a larger and more comprehensive school of instrue- 
tion for general counterpoint. Such as itis “The 


Comedy of the Georgian epoch is now the theatrical 
fashion, yet nothing can be rougher within certain 
limits than the way comedy of the Georgian epoch 
is performed. With the exception, perhaps, of the 
Haymarket Theatre there is not a stage in London 
where the traditions—the lex non scripta—of the 
ceremonious school are preserved. Each actor is 
left to fashion his bearing and manner out of his 
own head; he is as untaught, as unused, as com- 
pletely abandoned to his instincts, as a sailor on 
| horseback. The result of suddenly placing a man 
accustomed to the loose clothes and lounging habits 
of modern society into the knee-breeches and lappets 
of the last century is disastrons—as may be seen by 
any watchful eye from the stalls of one of our comedy 
theatres. There he stands, the square, ungainly 
outcome of the nineteenth century, a vain simula- 
crum of the sinuous posturing eighteenth. Where 
are the graceful artifices of motion and attitude, 
such as consort with the peruke and sword? They 
are all strides and angles. Where is the pointed toe, 
the balanced arm, the slow rounding of the forearm 
as the snuff-box is tapped, the pinch taken, and the 
dust brushed away from the frill by a light gingerly 
touch of the two last fingers? The modern actor stands 
bluff before the audience, knees as stiff as though 
he were resisting a knockdown blow; and takes 
snuff as if it were physic—grabs at it in the box, 











Art of the Fugue” is a good book, emanating from a 


rams it up his nostrils, and gots it over as soon M 
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possible. The true Surfaces, Backbites, Carelesses, 
and Crabtrees, as men of quality, not only wore fine 
clothes but were fine gentlemen, supremely conscious 
of their own graces in an age when ceremoniousness 
was estimated ata high value. Their walk had a 
suggestion of the minuet, their bow was a study, 
their attitude when standing was a pose—in short 
they studied artifice as a fine art in order to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the uncouth herd. As 
with the fine gentlemen so with the fine ladies. The 
walk of the latter was very different from the rustle 
of a modern skirt; their slow sweeping curtsey 
wholly distinct from the curt inclination which now- 
adays suflices ; their method of entering a room 
quite unlike the bluff how-are-you style of the 
present belle. Now the actor of the day is so 
accustomed to mimic the indifference of the day to 
external courtesies, is so accustomed to loll abont 
chairs, to rest himself against the edge of a table, to 
shove his hands into his pockets, and vary that atti- 
tude by shooting forward his cuffs (as he sees his pro- 
totypes do), that when he puts on the formal dress of 
a past age, he forgets to put on the formal manners. 
The consequence is 2 shambling Lovelace, a stiff 
listless Sir Roger de Coverley—contradictions in na- 
ture, monstrosities inart. It is as though one should 
play the part of a soldier and forget to square the 
shoulders and carry the head erect. It is as though | 
one should appear at an evening party in hobnailed | 
poots and driving gloves. Not more out of his sphere 
is a bumpkin in a ball-room than our modern actor 
and actress who—barely matriculated from the farce 
and music-hall—is called on to play Goldsmith and | 
Sheridan. 

It is scarcely possible to see these comedies duly | 
acted nowadays, and the fault thereof lies not in the 
capacities of our players (who are quick enough to 
pick up the right tone), but in the absence of here- 
ditary teaching. Theatres pass into many hands, | 
companies become scattered, and recombine and | 
separate again, and tradition is thus lost. Now| 
tradition is the one essential of truth in reprodue- 
tion; itis in stage art what pretedent is in law. | 
You may stereotype words and may describe deeds 
soas to make them unmistakeable, but you cannot | 
stereotype manner. The tone of a voice, the ex: | 
pression of a face, the impalpable gesture, ure only | 
to be handed down orally. Yet these are what | 
constituted the life of a former century, every whit | 
ag much as costume and colloquialisms. It is not 
enough to vivify absolute expressions by exclaiming 
“Zounds,” or Oh la,” unless you reproduce the 
inflection of voice in which these interjections were 
used, and that is not to be found in the prompt 
copy. Itis not enough to illustrate the habits of a 
past age by taking snuff, unless you reproduce the 
manner in which the snuff was taken. And that is 
not to be found in the prompt copy. It may be 
handed down from master to pupil, from senior 
to junior, but only by personal teaching. And 
seeing that the hereditary principle of art fails, that 
it is only preserved in one theatre, and that even 
there it may be destroyed on the death of the 
manager, thefe is reason to fear that the truthful 
performance of Sheridan will in time become as 
extinct as the Dodo. Quadrigenarian actors of this 
day never saw the actual wearers of the hood and 
patch, the peruke and the lace frills; and their 
fathers who did see them are dead or dying, and 
their testimony grows fainter and scantier. It is 
well to remember this melancholy fact, if only to 
chasten our boastfulness of our keen artistic appre- 
ciation. We encourage the classic comedies. True. 
We keep Sheridan running for a hundred nights, 
and running simultaneously at four theatres. True. 
But the fashion in which he is performed! the 
grievous rough-and-tumble, happy-go-lucky fashion 
in which he is performed ! 














TERRIFYING CRITICISM. 


To tue Eprror. 

Sim,—In the case of Astley v. Harrison, the pro- 
Prietor of a theatre brought an action against a critic 
for a libel on one of his performers, and it was 
alleged in the declaration that the defendant, ‘ con- 


triving to terrify and deter a certain public singer 
called Gertrude Elizabeth Mara who had been re- 
tained by the plaintiff to sing publicly for him, 
wrote and published a certain malicious paper, &e., 
by reason whereof the said G. E. Mara could not 
sing without great danger of being assaulted and ill- 
treated, and was prevented from so singing, and the 
profits of the theatre were rendered much less than 
they otherwise would have been.” Mdme. Mara 
proved that on account of the obnoxious article she 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


did not choose to expose herself to contempt, and 
had refused to sing. Lord Kenyon, Chief Justice of | 


' 


the King’s Bench, the presiding judge, stopped the | National Music Meetings, 





THE NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

We are glad to know there is a prospect of tho 
two counties Laneashire and Yorkshire being re- 
presented at these Mectings at the Crystal Palace 
next year. The following letter has been addressed 
to Mr. Beale by the Mayor of Liverpool on the 
subject :— 

Town Hall, Liverpool, 5th Dee., 1872. 

Dear Mr. Beale,—I have carefully looked over 
the Prospectus of the Second Annual Crystal Palace 
which you were good 


counsel of the defendant and stated “the injury in| enone to send me, and by the note which ac- 


much too remote to be the foundation of an action. 


companies it, I am sorry to find that last year no 


An action might equally be supported against every | disposition was evinced in this locality to further 


nan who circulates the bottle too freely in- | 3 ; 
ma 10 circulates the bottle too freely and in \interested in the progress of Art, I think an effort 


toxicates an actor, per quod he is rendered incapable 
of performing his part upon the stage. The loss 
here arises from the vain fears and caprice of the 
actress. ‘This action is to depend, forsooth, on the 
nerves of Mdme. Mara!’ The plaintiff was, ac- 
cordingly nonsuited.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Cur. Cooker, 
London, Dec. 2nd, 1872. 





LONDON ARABS AND THE PANTOMIMBES. | 


To rue Epiror. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to the report 
of a statement made by Mr. Lafone at a meeting 
of the School Board, in which he ventilates the 
subject of the employment of children at the 
various London theatres during what is profes- 
sionally known as ‘the run of the pantomimes,” 
and especially refers to the employment of 800 or 
1000 children at this theatre. 

A slight adherence to facts and a little accuracy 
as to figures may, perhaps, be deemed unnecessary 
in the assertion of a School Board director; though, 
with other more obscure and less gifted individuals 
they are supposed to be of some little value. If 
the gentleman will reduce his account of numbers 
by something like two-thirds he will be nearer the 
facts and the figures. 

The children employed in various London 
theatres during the most trying portion of the 
year for the poor, in these times of high prices 
for food and fuel, may fairly be set down as 
adding to the receipts of their united homes a 
sum amounting in the aggregate to something 
like £100 per night for many weeks, Those 
engaged at the Surrey are not only kept from 
the streets, but have the advantage of the in- 
struction of the chorus master and the tuition of 
one of the most efficient non-commissioned officers 
in the Grenadier Guards to teach them their 
manual exercise. Whether the result of such 
tuition, musical or military, will be detrimental 
to their future morals, is a question I shall leave 
some special “board heads” to discuss. 

Believing education to be of infinite service, I 
would (were it in my power) be happy to ensure 
that every street Arab should by its instru- 
mentality be brought up for the Church. But, as 
[ have unfortunately too often read the inquests 
upon old and young who have died from want of 
the common necessaries of life, I can reconcile it 
to my conscience to keep the little street folks 
from school, to give them the weekly stipend 
which, for some time at least, will keep them from 
being brought up for the churchyard. 

To conclude, if Mr. Lafone will look over my 
salary list, and put down for the children the 
same amount they will receive from me for many 
weeks to come, I will (feeling under such circum- 
stances I am not taking the anticipated bread out 
of the hungry little one’s mouths), at whatever 
sacrifice to myself and disappointment to the 
public, relinquish the children’s services.—Your 
obedient servant, 

G. Murray Woop. 

Royal Surrey Theatre, 

Deo, 7, 1872, 








| 


the object of the Institution. Being myself greatly 
| should be made to enlist the sympathies of the 
| Musical Section of the community residing in our 
}midst, and to achieve this purpose I would gladly 
co-operate with gentlemen of influence in our 
populous towns and districts. 

My own idea is that two representative choirs, 
one for Lancashire, and another for Yorkshire, 
should be organised with the object of competing 
in Class II. for the £100 Prize at the Midsummer 
Meetings of 1873, at the Crystal Palace. The pre- 
paration for such a contest, the emulation the 
contest itself will arouse, together with the oppor- 
tunity of hearing and comparing the various per- 
formances at the Meetings in question, must have 
a beneficial intluence upon every executant taking 
part in the competitions. 

T should think that a sum of £400 or £500 would 
be sufficient to defray all expenses incidental to the 
undertaking. This amount, I doubt not, could be 
very readily raised by subscriptions, which, if neces- 
sary, might be recouped by performances given by 
| the choirs in their native towns or districts. The 
| subscriptions would, of course, bo necessary to 
| provide a guarantee fund, to meet any deficiency. 
| 'The employers of those constituting the two choirs 
|might, I think, prove their sympathy with the 
| object in view by granting leave of absence for the 
|three or four days required. Iam ready and will- 
|} ing to subscribe a fixed amount as my contribution, 
|or would render myself liable as a guarantor, and if 
you think it worth while to take the matter up, you 
are quite at liberty to make what use you think 
proper of this communication in furtherance of 
the object.— Yours truly, 

Epwarp SamvEuson, Mayor. 

We trust that the example of the Mayor of 
Liverpool may have its influence on other locali- 
ties, and that nearly every large town in the United 
Kingdom may be worthily represented at the annual 
gathering in 1873, 








PRIVILEGES OF MUSICAL CRITICS. 

We reprint the following letter and comment 
from the Musical Standard. Any remarks by our- 
selves are superfluous :— 

‘‘Mrs. WELDON AND THe ‘ Hints on Pro- 
NUNCIATION.’ 
To the Editor of the Musical Standard. 
Tavistock House, Tavistock Square. 

Sir,—I was told last night your musical critic 
had written a very impertinent article on my ‘ Hints 
on Pronunciation.’ Please tell him if he will call 
any day and stay through a lesson which lasts from 
nine to one daily, he will be more likely touched 
and delighted than inclined to jeer at what I can 
quite understand no one can understand in any 
way ! (sic.)—Yours faithfully, 

Gronamna Wripon. 

I should not have time to speak to him, but he 
could come in and sit down at the end of the room 
without being remarked by anybody. 


fAs the lady states that no one can understand 
her system in any way, our ‘critic’ feels that it 
would be useless for him to accept this invitation to 
a back seat, and must therefore forego the pleasure 
of being ‘ touched and delighted.’ The letter, how- 
ever, is not marked private, and asa paragraph in 
the famous ‘ Hints ’ invites all interested in musical 
\ education to pay a visit to Tavistock House and 
judge of Mrs. Weldon’s scheme, we print the invite 
for the benefit of those who may desire to avail 
themselves of the crumbs of musical knowledge so 
freely dispensed at this establishment, The lettey 
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is thoughtfully headed witha shaded plan of the 

streets in the neighbourhood of the house, together 

with an arrow indicating the way thereto; we 

regret our inability to reproduce this woodcut. 
ed. Musical Standard. 





MUSICAL CULTURE IN DUBLIN. 





The New Philharmonic Society and National 
Institute of Vocal Music, in connexion with the 
Dublin Exhibition Palace, appear to be actively 
engaged in carrying out the promises of their pro- 
apectus, in regard to the development of national 
musical talent, by affording means of acquiring 
musical education of the highest order on reason- 
able terms and under peculiarly advantageous 
conditions. It is most desirable that the great 
amount of musical ability which exists in Ireland 
should have every opportunity for its development 
and culture. The Exhibition buildings afford 
every accommodation: a good suite of class rooms, 
a grand concert hall, with orchestra capable of ac- 
commodating 500 performers, and a position easy 
of access. 

The first competition of pupils of the Institute 
is announced to take place early in January next 





SS 
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should turn tail and run away. He had at that|for the abuse of their national festivals by the 
time never addressed half a dozen persons together | reflection that the Histeddfod had been acclimatiseg 
asa lecturer. He had seen since generation after|at the Crystal Palace. To the English choirs 
generation of students pass away, and principal] which were seeking to wrest from the South 
after principal. There had been moments during | Wales choir the prize they gained last year, he 
this period of thirty years when he had felt some} would wish, he would not say, success, but ag 
passing discouragement. He had, perhaps, looked | much glory as was compatible with the most honour. 
for results too soon. The results would be seen in| able defeat. (Laughter.) Be this as it may, he 
the next generation, or in the generation after | was sure that any man who would introduce among 
that. We must not be impatient. Professor | the working classes of our large towns a taste for 
Hullah concluded by thanking his old pupils most | the healthy, humanising amusements which had 
heartily for thus soothing the pangs of a farewell | long satisfied the purer and more refined tasteg 
and by bidding God speed both to ‘them and the | of their Welsh neighbours, would be a real bene. 
college. ‘The proceedings were diversified by the | factor to English society. It was to the presence 
singing of some of Professor Hullah’s part songs | of such softening pursuits that he attributed the 
by the resident students. paucity, if not the absence, of violent and brutal 
crimes in Wales. Speaking of the maintenance 
of a spirit of nationality in that country, he 
regretted that while Calvinist ministers and 
writers of leading articles had lately gone out of 

The report of the directors, to be submitted to the | their way to pat Scottish nationality on the back, 
thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the proprie-| and to recognise it as an element of strength in 
tors, on Wednesday, the 18th inst., contains the] the composition of a mixed nation like our own, 
accounts of the year’s working, to the 31st October|the same person should studiously ignore the 
last. The balance to the credit of revenue—is | right of Wales (which, as well from the origin and 
£52,614 6s. 10d. After deducting the interest and temperament of its inhabitants as from its dis. 
dividend on the debenture and preference stocks a| tinctive physical features, could lay at least 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 














during the period of the Dublin Musical Festival, | 


and prizes will be awarded to the successful compo- | the directors recommend the payment of a dividend 
titors, for which pupils registered for the entire|of one and a half per cent. 
session in either the elementary or the adyanced | company is steadily on the increase. 


department can enter their names. 
tions and prizes 
rendering of a selection of pieces. Class 1, Soprano 
class 2, Mezzo Soprano Solo singers ; 
class 3, Contralto Solo singers; class 4, Tenor Solo 
singers; class 5, Baritone Solo singers; class 6, 


Solo singers ; 


Basso Solo singers. Two prizes will be given in 
each class, the first £5, the second of £2 10s. The 
competitors must be bond fide amateurs, and will 
be required to take part in a miscellaneous public 
performance, in addition to the private competition. 
The vocal pieces to be prepared for comfietition 


(four for each class of voice) are selected from the | 


works of Donizetti, Bellini, Schondorf, Moore and 
Stephenson, Gounod, Mozart, Sullivan, the Coun- 
tess of Charlemont, Wallace, Randegger, Salaman, 
Hatton, Weiss, and Loder. It is difficult to over- 
rate the possible influence of such an institution. 
Its merits certainly deserve success, and we believe 
the energy of its management will ensure it. 





TESTIMONIAL TO PROFESSOR HULLAH. 





On Saturday evening a testimonial was pre- 
sented to Professor Hullah by ex-students of the 
Battersea raining College, on his resignation, 
after upwards of thirty years’ service of the office 
of teacher of music in the college. The chair was 
taken by the Rev. Evan Daniel, the principal, who 
dwelt upon the great services which Professor 
Hullah had rendered to the nation at large, point- 
ing out the social, moral, and religious gcod which 
he had effected in popularising musical instruction, 
and referring to his patience, kindness, skill, and 
profound attainments asateacher. He alsospoke 
of the great importance of the Government post 
to which Professor Hullah has been appointed, 
and the confidence felt by teachers that the musi- 
cal requirements of the Education Department 
would, in so far as they were influenced by his 
counsels, be at once wisely directed and limited to 
what practical experience had shown to be attain- 
able. An address having been read by Mr. 


Hammonds, secretary to the testimonial fund, | 


and the presentation formally made, Professor 
Hullah spoke of the great pain it had occa- 
sioned him to sunder a tie of such long dura- 
tion, and of the great satisfaction with ‘which 
he had heard that his old colleague, Mr. 
May, had been appointed his successor. He 
remembered as well as if it were yesterday ar- 
riving at the gates of the college for the first 
time, and hesitating whether he should ring the 
bell and face the dozen or fourteen students, with 
whom the college commenced, or whether he 


The competi- | there has been a slight decline in the attendance of 
will be classified for the best season ticket holders, the paying visitors are 70,811 


net sum remains of £21,766 13s. 10d., out of which | ag much claim as Scotland to a distinct nationality) 
to be treated as anything more than an English 
county on a large scale. 

Mr. Morgan resumed his seat amid loud cheere; 
and the various songs and other pieces in the 
program were very pleasingly executed by the 
Welsh artists, male and female, whose names had 
been announced. Mr. R. D. Poole was much 
applauded in the “ Yeoman’s Wedding Song,” and 
Miss Davis warmly encored in ‘‘ Beautiful Sea.” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that Mr. Brinley 
Richatds’s pianoforte fantasia on Welah airs was a 
success, or that the same composer’s ‘‘ God bless 
the Prince of Wales,” with which the entertain- 
ment concludeds was rapturously applauded. 
Between the songs’ short spoken addresses in 
Welsh were delivered, and were much appreciated 


The business of the 
Although 


in excess of the previous year. The gross revenue 
of the company has advanced in proportion, and but 
for the serious rise during the year in the rates of 
wages and in the price of coals and materials 
generally a greater net income would have been the 
result of the year’s operations. The proprietors 
will learn with pleasure that the Duke of Bedford 
has generously presented to the company the collec- 
tion of palms and other tropical trees which have 
|for long formed one of the ornaments in the 
garden-houses at Woburn Abbey. The Palace is 
| constantly receiving donations of plants, animals, by the audionce; but they were, unhappily a 
and other valuable objects of interest, and the : ; 
“tel ei PTS profound mystery to alien ears. Oratorical 
| cordial thanks of the proprietors are due to the ‘ . , 
| Duke of Bedford and the other numerous donors. anensmnes, were algechioved by youthial Rive 
| : : Py : 
| The directors have found it expedient to change the varying in age from four to eight years, and in 
| date for paying the interest on debenture stock from catare from twe to Sour Sent, aa re view = 
‘the 15th January and 15th July to the 15th Novem. marvels of self-possession. Ms. Brinley Richavls 
| ber and the 15th May. took occasion, when announcing the adjudication 
3 on the best time for congregational services, to 
notice the successful establishment of a Welsh 
University, and followed the President in defend. 
ing the right of Wales to cultivate, like Scotland, 
a distinct nationality. Englishmen, he said, had 
The Vestry Hall, Chelsea, was well filled on|long looked upon Wales as only fit to produce 
| Monday with Welshmen assembled to assist ata|coal and mutton; but their recent national 
|musical entertainment. The office of President| concert at the Crystal Palace had considerably 
jwas efficiently filled by Mr. Osborne Morgan,| raised Cymry in southern estimation. Mr. 
M.P., supported by Mr. Brinley Richards and | Richards read a list of subscribers to the Univer- 
the Rev. Messrs. Jones and Williams. The pro-| sity, including the name of Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
| ceedings were opened with a stanza of the| but added the most remarkable fact that the 
| National Anthem, sung by Miss Lizzie Evans. | rough miners of Festiniog had subscribed amongst 
| A few observations by the President followed.| themselves to found a scholarship. This an- 
| He took occasion to reply to the strictures with | nouncement was received with vociferous applause. 
| which the comparison he had drawn last autumn 'A letter was read from Mr. Watkin Williams, 
between the amusements of the working classes in | M.P., regretting his inability to attend. 
| England and Wales had been received by a portion : = - 
of the London press. If it wasa heresy to say 
that music and literature, even when not of the 
highest order, were more refining and elevating 
\than—he would not say bull-baiting and prize- 
fighting, now happily extinct among us, or nearly 


so—but donkey-racing, running in sacks, and| Migs Clara Louisa Kellogg usually practises her 
even Punch and Judy shows, he must plead | yocal exercises in a steeple, to enable her to get the 
guilty to having helped to propagate that heresy. | upper tones more easily. She doesn’t mind catching 
Cricket, football, and athletic sports were excel-| cold, because she says a soar throat is just what 
lent things in their way, but, even admitting that! she wants. 

they exercised as good an influence on the 








} ————$— — 


WELSH LITERARY AND MUSICAL 
MEETING. 








HABITS OF MUSICAL PEOPLE. 


The editor of the New York Musical Gazette is 
responsible for the following. It shows a keen 
insight into a most interesting subject :— 


M. James M. Wehli sleeps in yellow kid gloves. 


character as the competitions which took place| The only beverage he indulges in is rose-leaf tea. 
at Eisteddfodau, how many persons were there| He practises his left-hand arrangement of Home, 
who from age, sex, residence, and many other| sweet home, twenty-six hours each day; and as 
causes were debarred from participating in them? | there are only twenty-four in a day, the way b? 
After all, imitation was the sincerest kind of | manages to secure so much time is by rising tw? 
flattery, and Welshmen might console themselves ' hours before day. 
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_ been prosperous. Although Sir Arthur and Mr. 
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Mr. Geo. F. Root does all his composing on the 
top of a lifting machine. When he wishes to stir 
up his flagging inspiration he seizes the handles and 
liftis—sometimes to the amount of 14,000 pounds, 
His feats in this line are wonderful. On one occa- 
sion the lifting rod became attached to the floor of 
nis room in some way without his knowledge, and 
being in particularly fine condition that day, he 
raised the whole house six inches from the ground 
before he became aware that anything was wrong. 
If the foundation of the house had not yielded 
he would have lifted the earth several inches from 
its orbit. 

p. P. B. (Pro Phundo Basso) lives chiefly on a 
diet of soft soap and dish-water. 

P. Benson (Sr.) unfortunately learned the alphabet 
backwards when a child, and his life is now mostly 
spent in a vain endeavour to get the letters into 
their proper order. He lives mostly on chestnut 
burs and fish-hooks. 

Mr. C. Jerome Hopkins dresses in the costume of 
a North American Indian, and carries a tomakawk 
and scalping knife. It is rumoured that he occa- 
sionally cuts up an unfortunate musician, who 
doesn’t happen to suit him, and manufactures him 
into fugues. This accounts for the fact that he is 
obliged to play his fugues from memory; and also 
for the unearthly sound they have when he plays 
them. The wail of the victim is always to be heard. 








Tue Dustin Exursrrion.—The Dublin Cor- 
respondent of the Times writes:—‘ 'The work of 
dismantling the Exhibition has’ already com- 
menced, and in a short time the Loan Portrait 
Gallery will be broken up. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that a portion, at least, of the Loan 
Museum may be retained as a means of in- 
struction in technical art. Mr. Emden, the 
eflicient secretary, who justly shares with Sir 
Edward Lee the credit of having, by extra- 
ordinary exertions, brought the Exhibition toa 
successful issue, is actively engaged in corre- 
spondence with the owners of contributions in 
this department, and there is reason to antici- 
pate that many exhibitors will be willing to 
co-operate with him in his new undertaking. 
In a financial point of view the Exhibition has 


Cecil Guinness have not been reimbursed fortheir 
outlay, still, if valuable property purchased for 
the building be taken into account, they are not 
likely to be losers in the end.” 








BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
nents, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


—_—_— 


) B. CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
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Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


C8. WiLL ts @; 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hortfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wich Ane ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d, 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to 4 the 
inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra, 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. ‘The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. { ‘ tne 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “* The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worpvs sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








64, WEST STREET. 


London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Honrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS 
rIiIAR SZ TT &. 
od or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft 
the Three Years 


5 in, 
2s. Od. per Quarter on System. 
34 GUINEAS. 

PIANETTE, 

od or Walnut Case. 

on the Three Years System. 

40 GUINEAS. 

PidAg Bit? &, 

In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 


L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Kk Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
. Ud. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


ewood Case. 
L3 1 
46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFOLTE, 
In Walnut. 
LA 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


60 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 


LA Lis, Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
5 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. Height, 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


** 
* 


Trichord. 


This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood, Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
The 


* ns 
°. saAmMmeC 


full quality and body of tone is 


obtained in this instrument as in ordins iry Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection | 


which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOTR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


307 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


34 ft.; | 





| 9e.—E ight Stops and Knee Swell . 
| 9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell 


| 10.—Two 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S | 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


ween, 


oii. 


Bee at 
i in 


0.—44 Octave Melodeon, with packing 
OB cheb cede cictreceis 

1—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany 

2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany . er 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, P a- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo) 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
extra) 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) 

9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut 

9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell 

9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic 
and Knee Swell 

9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell. 

9d.—Fight Stops and Knee Swell. 


60 


35 Guineas 


40 
Swell, 


Ct cr os Ct 


>_ct > 


va 


9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 

Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower 

| 11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


« Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, Se, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 188. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


—_—-—— 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





And at BRIGHTON, DUBLLN, and BELFAST, 


J. B. CRAMER & COS 
HARMONIUMS, 


No..1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 55, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Petite Expression, 
Expression. 
Cor Anglais. 
Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Flute. 
Petite 
sion. 
Grand Jeux. 
Sourdine. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Flute. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Clarinette. 


Expression. 
Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Bourdon. 
Forté. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 
Flute. 
Petite 
sion. 
Grand Jeux. 
Expression. 
Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 

OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Clarinette. 
Flute. 
Petite 

sion. 


Bourdon. 
Expres- Clarion. 
Basson, 
Forté. 
Sourdine. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 
Fifre. 
Clarinette. 


Tremolo. 
Musette. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 
Tifre. 


Cor Angla 
Bourdon. 
Expres- Clarion. 

Basson. 
Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
‘WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Chureh Model.) 
Flute. Clarion. 
Petite Expres- Basson. 

sion. Forté. 
Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bow: 
Expression. don. 
Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 

OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, &76 

‘Twenty- -four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette, Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 

Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. ; 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Musette. 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 
Fifre. 
Clarinette. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
















































£42 


Bour- 


nine. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 











Little Maid Of APcadee .. cs. ce cs eeee eee eeeeen re eeeees 4 0 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0} 
The Sailor's Grave...eseceeesseececeee 4 0 | 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 4 0 

Ob ! della MIA .. se cecesecececvevecerssceresrseeesseere 4 £0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. | 

—— —_—_—_—_ ——— — —— | 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. ; | 

Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad, (Temor) .........0...0..0008 4 0] 
Oft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, PROGR secccrkichscevccuwnn B&O 
London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. | 

O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 

Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdime. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy GROW cccccccccccscscocscccccccceeccssesse 4 0 | 
Wat GHNNNG T0880 5 605 6266060 00:00 50 ehicndns Menisesees 4 0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. | 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ..............0088 4 0 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 


| 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





ONE ik. o so cdeteekcacscssnnssniaqe, Deacdses pevncett 4 0 
The Chotes, it HB Gat and G... ... .. seccosccccccccccccses, & © 
Pe 5 66 os is Gn ae vevnnstescebanestectaverssascees SO 
PR SUD acne Se ne donh setae beneaeseiongnesnsesanon, WL 
tes, ag RO OE eT EE |S 
Three Lilies Scr dene sash es ccwaverercdticrssncs @ © 
Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON'S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..............6. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 

I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung hy Miss Enriquez) ....ccccccesssccccccscsesee 4 0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co , Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 
The Flower and the Star .....ssesssseses 
ststhasase: Bo. POO TERT 
O list to the Song-bird ..........s000. 


was 
oc fo 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


‘London, J. B. Cpamgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ...csseccreereee 8 0 

Queen of Beauty, Song. (Tenor) ii@imernwtenwwse ie © 

The Laud of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor) ........... seen 





: ae roe tes ek 
Por ever and for aye ........ cesses setae eeee . 4 0 
Eventide, Trio, (80.7.).....e0s ee sesso sees serene £0 
London: J. B. Cnamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 
Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 


4 by JOHN RHODES. 
Loalon: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Just Published, Prica 5s, ; by Post, 53. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C. A. M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&c., d&c, 


london; J, 1. Hans, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8, W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


» CITY 





CRAMERS'’ 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 

To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 

By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . 
Third e Pianofortes . . 
Fourth _s,, Pianofortes . . 
Fifth J Pianofortes . - by CRAMER. 
Sixth ~ Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HI 
originated by Cramens, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Lustruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade, 

The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Kconomy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


_ In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cxramens have 


opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Ken‘ish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas, 


Jilustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Regent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Mooraate Street, Crry. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Srrezr, & Western Roap, Briauton, 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 


OF THE SEASON. 
“GAL doe ee oe AL $F, 


Performed at the State Balls. 
COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


By HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


4s. Illustrated with Phot rgraphe 5s. 


NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. 


Beautifully Tilustrated. 
4s. 


AUTUMN MANGUVRES. 


MARCH AND POLKA. 
By © H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 
4s. 


SALUTE GALOP. 


Beaut¢fully Illustrated. 


As. 


BAVARDS QUADRILLE, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. KR. MARRIOTT. 
B ea Illustrated. 


BAVARDS GALOP, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully [llustrated, 


As. 


NECK-AND-NECK GALOP. 


By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 


LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 901, “REGENT STREET, W. 
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